BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1853. 


We give our _amallegorical representation below, relat- 
Ing to this happy and.ever to be remembered anniversary. The 
centre portion Of the design represents the Scriptural text, where 
the angels ap ‘tw the shepherds, ‘“as they watched their 
flocks by night,” declaring to them the good tidings of a Saviour’s 
birth. To the left, and in the upper portion of the engraving, the 
“wise men” are seen watching the star until “ it came and stood 
over the place where the young child was.”” On the opposite cor- 
ner we have the “‘ wise men” who have found the Saviour, “ born 
in a manger,” and are kneeling before him in that humble abode. 
On the left of the picture, below, we have an in-door convivial 
home scene, on Christmas evening, and on the right a seasonable 
outdoor reptesetitation of the sport of this period of the year. 
The Whole fortis & most happy Christmas design. On the last 
‘page of the present number will be found another design, in- 
tended to illustrate and exhibit the character of this happy pe- 


wt 


riod. Saint Nicholas, the presiding genius of the day from time 
immemorial, will be found at the top of the picture, with his 
hearty, good-natured face, quaffing a bumper to the occasion ; 
while Harlequin is seen at the bottom of the picture playing his 
holiday tricks, surrounded by an abundance of game, indicating 
the universal good cheer that reigns at this period. The four* 
corners of the-picture tell their own story of home-games and 


- sports, while the broad centre piece exhibits the convivial gather- 


ing of a domestic circle, old and young, matron and maid. On 
the left of this is seen a contrast to all this comfort, in the poor 
mother and children exposed to the wintry weather. But she 
will be relieved and made comfortable, for plenty and charity 
must ever reign on Christmas. On the right of the centre- 
piece we have a serenade band, at night, producing their dulcet 
sounds beneath the window of some favored one. The whole 


scene is suggestive and excellent in effect. Let it never be for- | 
brings about the most memorable event long celebrated by the Eastern Church. 


gotten, that 


; 
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’ that the annals of the world have recorded, and one that closely 


and immediately links our duties and our aspirations to another 
and a better. This more serious phase of Christmas will not af- 
fect that cheerful-enjoyment which is also its characteristic. Such 
sentiments ca 1not fail to awaken the mind to benevolence, and 
to point out the dreary advent of winter as that period when acts 
of charity and benevolence to the poor possess a two-fold value. 


_In Germany, the Christmas Tree is a most important item in 


connection with the occasion, and it is even made a pretty and 
delightful. ceremony for the young, as we have shown in these 
columns on a former recurrence of this day. Christmas, the 
feast of Christ’s birth, was, according to many critics, not cele- 
brated in the first centuries of the Christian church, as the Chris- 
tian usage, in general, was to celebrate the death cf remarkable 


. persons rather than their birth. The death of the martyr Stephen, 


and the massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, have been already 
[See page 416.) 
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THE PATRIOT CRUISER. 


A Revolutionary Storp. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JB. 


[CONCLUDED.]} 


CHAPTER XXI.—[contrxvep.] 


Vincent had had his eye from the first upon the head of the 
ruffian who was to strike first, and upon that head his club was 
‘aimed. He struck with all his might, and the fellow sank upon 
the pavement without a groan. Darby started up, but he was too 
late t use the dagger which he had drawn for our hero had 
marked him and the ponderous club came crashing down upon 
his head. Both those blows bad been studied upon—the patriot 
captain had counted upon them with a certainty; his eye had 
been true, and his nerves steady; and those two blows had been 
just such ones as a butcher gives when he settles his axe upon the 
massy brow of the stout ox. 

“Edward! Edward!” cried our hero, stepping over the forms 
of the two prostrate men. 

“Just Heaven!’ ejaculated Thayer—for he it was. “‘ Who are 

you?” 

“You know Vincent Gray.” 

“ Yes—yes; but this scene. What means it? Vincent—is it 
really you?” 

-* Tt is, most certainly ” 

Edward Thayer seemed, at first, inclined to doubt the evidence 
of his own senses; but he soon convinced himself that he was, 
indeed, in the presence of his friend. 

“Yon are indeed Vincent,” he exclaimed, at the same time 
extending his hand. “ But what means all this?” 

In as few words as possible our hero related all the circur- 
stances, from the time of his leaving the brigantine, at Swamp- 
scott, up to the present moment. 

“Then this is some of Trevett’s work,” uttered Thayer, after 
Vincent had concluded. “0, what a villain that man must be!” 

“So he is, Edward. So he is. But his course is well nigh 
run. I think we have him now—that is, if he’s to be found.” 

“©, I know where to find him,” returned Thayer. 

“Then,” resumed Vincent, “he is at the end of his race. But 
we must look after these two fellows here. Let us go arouhd to 
Fallon’s inn and get a lantern. I’ll trust the old man.” 

Without hesitation, Thayer accompanied his friend around to 
Lindall’s Lane, where they easily found the inn. There was a 
light burning in the bar-room, and, upon entering, they found that 
the old man had just arisen. The matter was quickly explained 
to him—or, at least, so much of it as was thought necessary, and 
he was requested to furnish a lantern. 

“ Eh—Vincent—” 

“sh !” interrupted our hero, as he saw that the jolly old pub- 
lican had recognized him. “I hope I may trust you.” 

“Trust me!—that you may. I know you—I know what you 
have been upto. I know you've trod on the king’s corns most 
unmercifally, and I love you for it, my boy. Trust me!” egain 
repeated Fallon, in a low tone, but yet with the deepest, truest 
energy, “my soul, when a patriot mayn’t trust old Bob Fallon, 
then I hope I may be buried in one of my own wine vats, that’s 
all ~ 

“0,1 believe you,” said Vincent, as he returned the warm 
grasp of the old man. “Don’t speak my name in the hearing of 
the royalists,” 

“ Don’t be alarmed on fhat account. Bat come—I’ll light my 
lantern, and, in the meantime, you just try the virtue of that 
fellow.” 

Falion pulled a jjack bottle out from a distant corner as he 
spoke, and set it before our hero. 

“ That I keeps for particular friends,” resumed the old man, as 
he pricked up the wick of the lantern-lamp. “If you’ve been out 
all night it’ll do you good.” 

Both our hero and Edward fclt in the mood for a slight stim- 
ulus, and they partook, sparingly, of the wine—for wine it was, 
and of the pure vintage, too. By this time Fallon was ready, 
and together the three set out for the scene of the adventure. 

“ Here they be, still as mice,” said the old publican, as he came 
up to the spot and held his lantern down. ‘‘ And British soldiers, 
tco. Wake up, here, you bloody thieves !” 

“Is it possible you have killed them, Vincent ?”’ uttered Thayer, 
seeing that neither of them moved beneath Fallon’s exertions. 

“Perhaps I did,” returned Vincent. “I struck with all my 

wer.” 

Pe They're dead, as sure as fate,” said the inn keeper. “ 
cious! their heads are both smashed in like rotten pumpkins. 
No wonder they died.” 

“ What is to be done 1” queried our hero, still a little anxious 
as to what the final regult might be. 

“Leave thet with me,” returned Edward. ‘‘I am intimate 
with General Gage, and I will take the whole of this upon my 
shoulders. You shall mot appear in it at all. As soon as it is 
fairly daylight I will lodge the proper ipealliguacs at Go gant 
house. ” 

Vincent thanked his friend for this, and, shortly afterwards, the 
trio returned to the inn, where Fallon proceeded to build a fire, 
intimating, as he did so, that his two friends should soon have 
something substantial for the benefit of their “inner man.” 


a 


“Now Edward,” said our hero, while Boniface was out, “ we 
must have Trevett in our power as soon as possible. I know 
something of his attempts to leavethe town, and I fear he may 
accomplish his ohject if we do not move upon him at once. Do 
you know where to find him ?” 

“Yes; [ know the very bouse he occupies. I learned of it yes- 
terday. Yes we wi'l find him ; we will crush him ; but, Vincent, 
alas! I have lost mach that I may need in the work.” 

What is it you have lost, Edward 

‘'Papers—documents They were in—” 

“ An oaken box,” interrupted our hero. “ A box bound with 
brass, and bearing your name upon a silver plate on the top ” 

“ Yes, yes,” uttered Thayer 

“ Then rest you easy on that score ” 

“ Bat you do not mean that you have the box ¢” 

“Not with me; but I have m the papers, safe, here in my 

ket.” 

** Heaven bless you, Vincent!” Get a light let’s have a room 
hy ourselves. Saefo—tafe did you say# O,—’ 

At this moment Fallon returned. Vincent requested a private 
room for a short time, and, baying lighted a lamp, the hind host 
led the wey to one of his back rooms—a +mall, out-of-the-way 
place, where private meals were sometimes served. 

After he had gone and left them alone they sat down by the ta- 
ble, and then Vincent drew the papers from. his pocket. They 
were carefully tied up in an oilcloth covering, and, with trembling 
hands, Edward opened the package. 

“ Where—how did you get them *” he asked, as he threw off 
the string. 

Vincent told the story of their recovery, and, when he had fin- 
ished, Edward ran his eyes over them. 

“ Are they all there?” asked our hero 

“ Yes— all,” whispered Thayer. ‘“‘ They are all here. God be 
praised !” 

“ And you must not blame me that I read some of them,” con- 
tinued Vincent, “for I only sought light to guide me in the way 
I should operate with them.” 

_ “ Then you know their secret ?” said Edward, with a twinkling 
eye. 
vs Yes; I could not help it I would not have done it, bu’ 

“ Tut, tut, my dear Vincent. You did perfectly right—or so 
near right, at all events, that I shall bless you for it while [ live. 
Now let’s to breakfast.” 

* And then to Micah Trevett’s,” added our hero. 

“Not quite. I must see to the two villains in the wood-house, 
first They must be looked to” 

“T am almost sorry I killed them ; but ’twas their own fault ” 

“*T was a blessing to the world that they died,” said Edward ; 
‘so think no more of it. Come, let's hasygn, now The sun is 
rising. O, these papers make me strong once more!” 


‘ CHAPTER XXII. 
DAWN OF RETRIBUTION. 

Tue sun was just peeping up over the blue waters of the bay 
when Micah Trevett had finished dressing himself. His face was 
very pale, and his whole frame trembled violently. His features, 
now that they are seen by daylight, betray an unusual sharpness, 
and the brow has grown lower, and the furrows are multiplied and 
deeper Even the hair has grown whiter, and the long locks quiver 
with the agitation of the body almost as though they were swept 
by the wind He gazed nervously about the room when he had 
clothed himself. He heard a noise in the street, and he looked out 
at his window. He saw men and boys hurrying along—all anx- 
ious to make the best of their way. He thought some of them 
looked up at his window, and he drew tremblingly back. 

Poor man! His cup of bitterness was well nigh full—and its 
flood was poison, too. He had filled it himself. Drop by drop 
had he let in the soul-searing tide, and now, while it trembled 
near the brim, seeming every moment to overrun, he only sought 
to let in another flood to swell the already accumulated sea of 
condemnation. His heart was not softened; his soul was not 
moved by even a thought of repentance. .It was only bitterness 
that was in his life cup, and, in his heart, he still held the demon 
that had lured him from the first. 

He heard footsteps below, and, being satisfied that his hostess 
had arisen, he pulled at the tattered bell-cord that hung in one 
corner of the room The summons was soon answered by Dame 
Lambert herself. She was a portly woman, many years past the 
bloom of life, possessing a fair share of good nature and seeming 
not over-scrupulous in matters of order and cleanliness. 

*- Now, Dame Lambert,” said the old man, “ haste thee with my 
breakfast as speedily as may be.” 

“ As soon as I can fetch my water a dilin’,” retarned the dame. 

“ By the way, what was all this noise about in the street ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said she, opening her eyes very widely, “ there was 
a horrid murder last night.” 

* H@?” uttered Trevett, while a gleam of fiendish exultation 
shot athwart his face. ‘‘ Where was it?” 

‘Down in Mack’rel Lane; I believe. ©, what horrid works !” 

“Yes. yes, dame, it is horrible. I hope the villains may be 
apprehended.” 

“So do I, sir. Ah, me, these are terrible times. Nobody aint 
safe now. How I should like to see the murderers hung.” 

“A landable wish, dame—very,” said Trevett, with a slight 
twitching of the facial muscles. ‘‘ So you are sure it was a down- 
right. murder 

yes, sir.” 

“ And do they know the young man's name?” 

“What young man?” 

“ Why, the one that was murdered, to be sure.” 


“O, Lord bless you, sir, ‘twant no young man. "Tr 
of soldiers.’at was murdered ” 

“Soldiers! Two soldiers !” gasped the old man.. “9, . you 
mistake—you heard it wrong. No, no, no,—perhaps pa soldier» 
did the murder?’ 

“1 tell you, sir, I heard the news direct. It, was two soldiers 
’at was killed; O'd MacNeal just comé down by here from his 
rope-yard, an’ he had been an’ seen the bodies. . Oae of the sol- 
diers, he said, was Darby, and t’other was Mike Finch, But, 
bless my coal, sir, you needn’t be so frightened Nobody wont 
kill you.” 

“T am pot afraid of that,” uttered Trevett, straggling with his 
emotion. “ But it always affects me thas to hedr 6f murder. 
There—go and get our breakfast, and bring it here to my room.” 

Two so diers!” groaned Micah Trevett, after he waa léeftalone. 
Heaven! if the fates be against me now! bear 
up against them! They shall not overcome me! Mike and 
Darby both dead! The youngster must bear a Charweds life ! 
This is the third time—and yet he lives!’ 

Thus was the old man murmuring to himself Olivia, en- 
tered the room; and, almost at the same moment, Dame Lam- 
bert appeared with a waiter, upon which were coffee and toast. 

“« Set it down, dame,” séid Trevett. “ And now 
below. You know I pay you well for your troub 

“‘Q yes, sir; most excellently well,” replied the woman, with 
a sparkling e)e—for she thought of golden guineas. , 

“ Then look you well to the door. Allow no one to enter till I 
am gone. If any one comes—if they ask for me—tell them that 
I am gone—that your house isempty. Tell them that lam 
to—to—Roxbury. Tell them I went away secretly—in the night 
—last night; that—I—I was afraid to stay here. Mind. and tell 
them that. Be sure that you make them believe that I am gone.” 

“ Yes, sir,” hesitatingly returned the hostess, gazing with won- 
der into the terror-wrought features of the old man. “ Yee, sir. 
But shall I tell them that you was a/raid to stay here 7” 

“ Yes, yes; for then they will think more surely I am gone.” 

Dame Lambert cast a long, searching look upon her guest, and 
then she left the room. After she had gone, Micah Treyett poured 
him out @ cup of coffee and drank it. After this he-sat down by 
the table and drew a piece of toast upon his plate. Olivia watched 
him with anxious glances, and one might have: seen, from the 
marks upon her countenance, that she was moved by, sqerthing 
more than a mere settled melancholy. 

“ Father,” she timidly said, “‘I heard Mrs. Lambert speak, ofa 
murder.” 

* Yes,” returned the old man, trying to be calm, ‘ ‘she did speak 
of it. It seems two soldiers were murdered last night,” *s 

** Were they the same that were here ?”” 

The girl seemed to bave asked this question instinctively. She 
did not, surely, call to mind all the bearings of the thing, or she 
would not have asked it. , 

“The same that were here!” repeated Trevett, in a low whis- 
per, at the same time turning pale. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

Olivia hesitated ; but she found that she had commenced, and 
she determined now to carry it through. She had‘ terrible sus- 
picion—a suspicion that had been gradually creeping over her 
mind—that her father was a guilty man; that some great’ crime 
hung upon his soul. All his movements tended to strengthen her 
in this opinion, and she cared not now how soon she knew the 
whole truth. It might be dreadful to her; it might crush her al- 
ready bleeding heart; but she wished to know the truth. She felt 
a spirit of boldness, too, creep over her soul—for the very worst 
she could have to fear was a knowledge of the truth she suspected. 
As for her father, she felt that, let his wrath reach as high as it 
would, he could harm her no more. He could not _ 
regener upon her head then she already bore. 

“What mean you, girl, by that question ?” repeated the old 
man. 

“J meant to ask you if those two soldiers, who have:beém mur- 
dered, were the same that were here with you night’before Jast.”’ 

“Ha! How know you that I had two soldiers here ?” ‘uttered 
Trevett, dropping the piece of toast he had taken: apon'lils fork, 
pad gazing sharply into the face of the girl. 

“T heard them here,” calmly replied Olivia. 

“« Ay—you may have heard them—bat did you see thein ?” 

Ves. ” 

“Tow?” 

“1 looked the little window, in my roam when, they 
were going out.” 

“ And did you hear what we said? Did you néw their'busi- 
ness here? Speak—speak, girl,or by the—” ~ 

Olivia uttered a quick cry as her father caught bendy ait are, 
and, in spite of her resolution, she was frightened by his terrible 
look. 

“No—no,” she gasped, ‘I heard nothing,” 

“Not a syllable? Beware! Did you wot her werd 

“No, no. I only saw that they were two soldiers.”’. 

“ Well,” whispered the old man, letting go the poor girl’s arm, 
and sinking back into his chair, “they were the.t¥o whehave 
been murdered. But why do you look at meso sharply? Why 
do your eyes burn so? 
Turn away thet gaze! Look not at me so!” 

Olivia was awe-strack by the sudden over 
her father. He looked at her as if he were affrighted, and his 
eyes were set and 

“IT had nothing to do with the murder, I tell you,” he con- 
tinued. “By Heaven! there’s not a drop of blood mpon my 
hands! See—see—are they not white and clean ¢ They would 
be red and gory if there were blood upon them!” - ». 

Olivia shrank away from the wild light thet glenmed im the old 
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man’s eyés, and a cold shudder ran through her frame—for she 
saw that his mind was wandering. But he soon regained him- 
self, ata, for somé time, he sat with his brow resting upon his 
hands? “At Tength he started up from his seat and gazed about 
him. 

“Come! he taid, speaking quietly, ‘““we must prepare to leave 
this place’ now. I have disguises prepared. Here is a suit of 
boy’s clothing for you. This old woman’s gown will hide me.” 

“ What! and must we leave here in such a shape?’ murmured 
Olivia. 

“Yes; any shape, so that-we may get away in safety. Come, 
a vessel sails to-day, and a passage is engaged for an old woman 
and her son. Let us once get beyond the confines of the colonies, 
and we may be safe.” 

“ Safe from what?” asked the maiden, in a low voice. 

“ Ask me no more questions, but dress yourself.” 

‘Micah Trevett shuddered when his child asked that question; 
‘but he masteréd the emotion, and, having given his answer, he 
turned towards a bundle that lay upon a chair near him, and pro- 
céeded'to untie it. First he took out an old woolen gown, and 
then a black silk hood and shawl. He had just laid these upon 
the table, when he was startled by an outcry from Dame Lambert. 
He started up from his occupation ; but, before he had thought of 
going to the door, he heard the sound of footsteps upon the stairs. 
They were too heavy for the steps of bis hostess. He sprang for- 
ward to lock the door, but he was too late. It was opened before 
he could réach' it, and Vincent Gray entered the room. 

The yottig patriot captain stood for a moment without speak- 
ing. He gazed upon Olivia, and a shade of anguish swept across 
his features as he saw how pale she looked. She had started from 
her seat, and her hand was pressed hard upon her brow. 

“ Olivia,” pronounced our hero, in a trembling voice, ‘Olivia, . 
1 have come to save you.” 

The fair girl took a step forward, and then stopped. Vincent 
saw why she hesitated, and he moved quickly to her side. 

“Fear not,” he said, as he caught her hand and pressed it to 
his lips. ‘Fear not, dear girl, for I have come to save you.” 

“To save her! villain!” cried Trevett, now recovering him- 
self, and springing forward. 

“ Back! back! old man,” exclaimed Vincent, still holding the 
maiden by the’hand. 

“ Who-are you that orders me back?” thundered the gray- 
headed man, full awakened to wrath. 

“ One who knows you!” returned Captain Gray, in a calm, deep 

tone. 
These words were very simple, but they had a wonderful effect 
upon Micah Trevett. He drew back from the gaze which the 
young man had fixed upon him, and he shuddered. But he soon 
worked bis*°way back to the possession of his assurance. 

“ Ay,” he uttered, with a mad voice, “and I know you. By 
my soul, your head shall not rest on your shoulders through 
another day. - You shall know what ’tis to beard me. Let go the 
villain’s hand; Olivia. Let go, I say!” . 

“ Hold, sir! Lay but a hand upon this pure form, and by the 
Lord ‘that.made. me, I'll level thee to the dust! Out, you base 
rourderer !” 

** Murderer!” cried Olivia, starting back in affright. ‘“O, do 
not say that my father is a murderer!” 

“Hal ha!” scornfully, bitterly laughed Micah Trevett. ‘See 
now how kindly the pirate-chieftain can be. Now, base girl, let 
go his hand, or bear the dreadful curse I spoke once in your ear. 
Ha! I see you remember it !” 

Olivia did remember that fearful curse, for she drew tremblingly 
back, and shut both her hands over her face. 

“0, leave me, Vincent—leave me,” she groaned. “Leave me 
to my fate!” 

“ Up! apt, Olivia,” quickly replied the youth. ‘“ Up to your 
soul of love and purity!” he continued, again seizing her by the 
hand and drawing her to his bosom. “0, my soul of souls—my 
purest, dearest love, there is no more danger for thee. That base 
man is not even to be feared.” 

Micah Treyett seized a chair and raised it above his head. 
With eyes glaring like coals of fire he darted upon the young 
man; but his blow was of no avail, for Vincent had been on his 
guard, and the chair was broken in pieces upon the floor. 

“Back! back! old man,” pronounced our hero. “ Here comes 
one who can make you see yourself!” 

. Footsteps,sounded upon the stairs as Vincent spoke. Micah 
Trevett seemed to know their import, for he shrank back aghast, 
and stood like the condemned awaiting his death-doom ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A STARTLING DENODEMENT. 


“An! Vincent, you've cornered the villain!” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, as he came hurrying into the room. 

“ Yes,’ returned our hero. 

“ Edward “Thayer!” murmured Olivia, gazing into the face of 
the new comer. 

“ No, 20, sweet’ girl,” returned the young man. “Iam Ed- 
ward ‘Thayér-no more after this. Edward Wellington is my 
name.” 

“ Wellington — Wellington,” murmured the maiden, gazing 
hard upon him: “Surely, I remember that name. (0, tell me, 
sir, what is it that hangs upon my memory.” , 
Out! out?’ yelled Micah Trevett, starting forward, and 
\-- svenching the trembling girl from the young captain’s embrace. 


all base, fiendish lie! You cannot prove it!” 


“ Prove ‘what?’ -ealmly asked the young Englishman, as 


Olivia sank chair behind the old man. 
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“The foul nonsense you have hatched up,” hisséd Trevett. 

“ Ay, but I can prove it.” 

“No, no—you have no papers—no documents. It’s a lie !—a 
base lie!” a 

“I have the papers, Micah Trevett. Ihave them safe. The 
very ones you stole from me, and which, in turn, you los: upon 
the highway. God has given them into my hands again, sir; and 
he has also led you to the brink of the fate you deserve.” 

The old man sprang tg. his trunk, and, before he could e 
s' »pped, he had taken*therefrom a pistol, which he aimed at the 
head of the young man who had just spoken; but Vincent Gray 
knocked the weapon down, and, with the same movement, he 
forced the gray-headed villain back into a chair. 

“O, Micah Trevett,” spoke Edward Wellington, in low, meas- 
ured tones, at the same time shaking his finger with meaning em- 
phasis, “ how low have you fallen! O, where now is all the am- 
bition that has led you through life! Old man, I would fain 
spare you, bu‘ I cannot.” 

The old m n sank back into his chair and groaned aloud, while 
Vincent Gra_ turned to where sat Olivia, and took her hand once 
more. 

“Do not tremble,” he whispered. ‘'Lovk up, dearest. Yo. 
shall be happy.” 

The fair maiden faintly smiled through her tears; and she 
seemed struggling to believe that her lover had spoken the truth. 

“Micah Trevett,” continued Edward, still standing in front of 
the old man, “let me tell you a story. It is a plain, simple tale, 
and one with which I am well acquainted. There once lived in 
England a wealthy baronet, named William Wellington. His 
wife died and left him with two children—a little boy and an in- 
fant daughter. Sir William did not live long to mourn the loss 
of his wife ; and, when he knew he was dying, he called his col- 
lege-mate—a man whom he thought to be his friend—to his bed- 
side, and into his hands he gave the whole of his vast wealth, and 
his children. Sir William bade that man to take care of his chil- 
dren, and when they were of age to turn the property over to 
them. He left all the documents necessary for the transaction of 
the business, and so true did he think his friend that he gave them, 
also, to his Keeping. Shortly after that Sir William died.” 

“Stop! stop!” groaned Trevett. 

“Not yet, old man. You must hear the whole now. Not long 
after the baronet died the guardian of his children went on a visit 
to the north of Scotland. He had friends and relatives in Aber. 
deen, and, while there, the boy—the eldest child—was lost am i 
the mountain fastnesses of the Mar Forest.” 

“ But that was an accident. O, it was all unforeseen!” gasped 
the old man. ‘The boy was searched for. long and thoroughly- 
He was a wild, unruly child, and he wandered away.” 


“T know all that,” continued Edward. “But the boy was not 
utterly lost, for the young Lord Montague found him and took 
care of him. The guardian returned to London, and, shortly af- 
terwards, he embarked for America; and now he began to look 
with longing eyes upon the wealth he had in charge. He began 
to hope that the boy might be dead, and with the entrance of this 
hope his heart began to harden Among the documents Sir Wil- 
liam had left was one which provided that when his daughter was 
married, let it be at what age it might, her share of property 
should be given up to her. Now, sir, how did that guardian do 
his duty? He destroyed all the papers he held ; taught the child 
that she was his own daughtef; and, finally, claimed the wealth 
that was not his, and used it for himself. He hoped that the 
thing was lost to other memories but his own. He hoped that the 
boy was dead ; that the evidence of his crime was swept away by 
the hand of time; and, at length, he began to flourish as one of 
the rich men of the colonies. He did not know that the keen- 
sighted attorney had kept duplicates of the documents he had 
drawn up for the baronet ; but such was the case, and those dupli- 
cates fell into the hands of Lord Montague, with whem the son of 
Sir William still lives. Search was at once commenced. At the 
instigation of Montague the youth changed his name, fearing that 
the name of Wellington would frighten the game before it could 
be trapped. Information was gained that the false guardian was 
in Salem. Montague landed the youth there—and—and—you 
know what has transpired since. You know the murder that has 
rested in your heart.” 

*““O! O!” groaned the old man. 

“ Ah, Micah Trevett, I wonder not that your heart is heavy. 
Look up at me, sir. I am that boy whom you lost in the forest of 
Mar; you are the man to whom Sir William Wellington en- 
trusted his children and his wealth; and you—you, Olivia—my 
own, my dear, my long-lost sister. God has given—” 

Edward Wellington could speak no further. Tears filled his 
eyes and sobs choked his utterance. But he saw the fair girl who 
had sprang to his bosom; he felt her tears as they fell upon his 
cheeks ; he heard her sweet voice as it called him “brother,” and, 
with his arms twined fondly about her, he raised his streaming 
eyes to heaven. 

Olivia drank in the heaven-sent truth, nor dwelt there a doubt 
of ali she had heard in her mind. It was opened to her soul— 
not altogether as a thing of new creation, but more as the clear- 
ing up of hopes and aspirations that had lain long hidden in the 
darkness of the past. 

“Micah Trevett, have I not spoken the truth *” asked Edward. 

The old man said ‘“ Yes,” and, even as the word trembled upon 
his lips, his head fell backward and he rolled from his chair. Vin- 
cent sprang to his side and lifted him up. 

“* He has only fainted,” said our hero, as he laid his hand above 
the old man’s heart. “ Let us send for help at once.” 

Dame Lambert was called; and, very fortunately, she was 
found elose at hand—being stationed just outside the door. How 
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long she had been there was not certain, nor did ei-her of our 
friends think to inquire. Trevett was assisted fo the bed that 
Olivia had occupied, and the hostess promised to look after his 
welfare. 

“Now, my dear Vincent,” said Edward Wellington, after the 
three were alone, ‘‘ you must leare Boston for the present. This 
case must go before a legal tribuna!, where Olivia and myself 
must both appear; but, of course, you cannot accompany us. 
You know that even now you are not safe. Jt has leaked ont, 
even now, that it was not really I who killed the two assassins. 
Whilst I was in the general’s quarters, this morning, I obtained a 
pass for you under the name of Thomas Leavenworth. It will 
pass you safely through Charlestown, and from thence you can 
take your own course as it seems best. You know the rebel cap- 
tain who has captured a-royal brigantine, and sunk one of his 
Majesty’s brigs of-war, is not very safe in the heart of the British 


cam 

” r know—I know,” said Vincent. ‘‘ And yet it seems hard.” 

Olivia divined his meaning, and she quickly twined her arms 
abou: his neck. 

“Go—go,” she uttered, “O, yon are not safe here. It would 
break my heart if danger were to come to you now. Go, and be 
‘e. and, when the danger is passed, then will we meet again.’’ 

“ Bless you, sweet girl,” trembled upon the young man’s lips, 
as he strain:d her to his bosom. “ Yes, I will go, and I shall go 
happy, for I know tha ~ca love me.” 

“ Ay, Vincent; and that notninyg can tarn that love from its 
source. We shall meet again, soon.” 

Vincent turned towards Edward Wellington. 

“ You will be careful of her,” he said, in a choking tone. 

“Yes,” warmly returned the happy brother, “as though she 
were part of my own soul. “She is yours, Vincent, and I will 
hold her in trust for you ” 

“Then I can ask no more,” murmured our :ero. 

“ And now you must go, Vincent. I expe: t General Gage will 
soon send here, for he knows the object of n y visit to this place. 
Hark !—th re they come now.” 

Vincent iray snatched one more kiss f'om the lips of the no- 
ble girl he ‘oved; grasped the warm had of her brother; and 
then, with a trembling prayer upon his |.ps, he turned away and 
hastened from the danger that beset him 

-The pass that Edward had obtained conducted our hero safe 
out of Boston, and, before dark that night, he was once more on 
the deck of his own proud vessel. His step was light, his heart 
was strong, and his crew knew that he had been blessed with suc- 
cess. The augury was simple, but the patriot seamen gathered 
new courage from its manifestation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir was towards the middle of the afternoon of a calm, pleasant 
day that Edward Wellington and his lovely sister sat together in 
their room. Olivia had regained her wonted vigor, and the bloom 
of health was once more upon her cheek. Edward held in his 
hand a copy of the “Independent Chronicle,” a paper, at that 
time, published in Boston, by Powars & Willis—two men who 
did not hesitate to speak out manfully on the subject of their 
country’s wrongs. 

“ He is a brave fellow,” said Edward, as he handed the paper 
to his sister. 

“ And a noble one, too,” responded Olivia, as she took the 
sheet and read an account of the capture of one of the king’s 
transports by the patriot cruiser, of gyhich Vincent Gray was 
commander. ‘O, Vincent, I pray that God may preserve you!” 

The maiden trembled when she laid the paper down ; but it 
was with pride. It may be that a fear for her lover’s safety crept 
in upon her soul ; but it was soon overcome by a sense of his no- 
ble devotion to his country, and when she again looked up she 
was happy. 

Edward was just upon the point of speaking when some one 
rapped at the door, and, in a moment afterwards, one of the king’s 
officers entered. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing the young man, “I have been re- 
quested to come to you and bring the message of a dying man. 
Micah Trevett would see you both—you and your sister.” 

“ Will you go, Olivia?” asked Edward. 

“ O, yes,”—she would not trust herself to say more. 

Micah Trevett was in the jail. He bad been tried before a legal 
tribunal, and been found guilty of all the things whereof Edward 
had accused him. His wealth, which had all been converted into 
money, had been restored to its rightful owners; and, after this, 
young Wellington would have let him go—but not so the officers 
of justice. They found out his connection with the affair that 
had resulted in the death of Mike Finch and Darby, and they 
held him for still another trial, for the crime of murder. 

Edward and Olivia were soon ready to set ont, and they accom- 
panied the officer back to the jail. Trevett had been removed 
from his cell to one of the jailor’s private rooms, and there the 
brother and sister found him. He was upon a bed, and seemed 
to have just awakened from an uneasy slumber. 

The visitors started back with a thrill of horror as they beheld 
the eyes of the old man fixed upon them. O, how that man was 
changed! He was all faded away into a mere shadow of his 
former self, and the deep furrows upon his brow were all working 
in agony. 

“ Edward, Olivia,” he said, in a low, husky voice, “ come near 
me. Do not shrink from me. I will not hurt you. I have just 
been praying—praying that God might bless you enough to 
make up for all the wrongs Ihave done you Come hear me— 
come.” 
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The brother and sister approached the old man’s bedside. 
Olivia trembled violently, and her eyes were wet with tears. 

“Give me your hand,” whispered the old man; “‘and you, Ed- 
ward. There,” he continued, as he held both their hands, “I 
have only hoped that I might live to see you both once more. O, 
my children, if you know what I have suffered; if you 
could know what tortures have rolled over my soul, I know you 
would pity me! I meant not at first to be wicked. O, I did not 
mean at first to rob you of a single right: but the tempter came— 
he showed me gold, and I let himin. Then I had sinned only 
in thought ; but it was enough to work my ruin. I let the thought 
remain a tenant of my soul, and ere long the possession was lost 
to me forever. But, it is past! I have been wicked, very wicked. 
I have sinned against you both. Can you forgive me? 

“With all my heart,” uttered Edward, who was deeply moved 

the old man’s misery. 


“ And you, Olivia—you, whom I have wronged most of all— 
can you forgive me?” 
The old man spoke in a very feeble tone, and his grasp was 


weakening. 
“Yes, yes—O, yes!” murmured the fair girl, down whose 
cheeks the warm tears were now rolling. ‘“ I do forgive you, and 
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“ Tou dot 


“ Yes, yes—I do pray so,” returned Olivia, almost frightened | 
ten 

“Then,” uttered Trevett, letting go the maiden’s hand and 
sinking back apon his pillow, “I hope that God may grant your 

The old m his They rested 

¢ old man started and o is eyes. upon 

the youth, and a passed over the pallid features. 
His lips moved ; name of the Deity dwelt half uttered upon 
them. He looked not so unhappy as he did when the visitors 
first came; but yet he looked far from happy. ward bent over 
took his hand, but it was cold and ‘like. 

“ Olivia,” he whispered, as he turned to his sister and drew her 
away, “he is free from all earthly tribunals. He is now before 
that Judge who holds eternity at his sentence. O, what a scene 


is that for him whe would court the demon Sin! Ah, my sister, 
I wish every sou] to whom the tempter may come could dwell for 
@ while upon the ordeal we have just wi 


sand hearth-stones the song of praise was going u 
The first great step towards American Liberty had 


officers, had been driven out of their wena 
that American hearts were strong and hopeful 


a select party—because all the 
tect the ro 
fall voices are not hushed through fea®@f offending delicate ears. 
voice was hushed. 
hearts beat more deeply as he 
spot where stood Vincent Gray and Olivia eg 
Pe Captain Gray,” said the noble looki 


p® ticipate in the joy of this occasion. 
fo. you deserve it, and your country owes it to you. 


BALL AT THE TUILERIES, PARIS. 


In a few moments Vincent and Olivia were made man 
end wife; but yet no murmur of joy had broken forth from the 
assembled multitude. They were awaiting the movements of the 
— who was just taking the hand of the blushing, trembling 

“ Fair lady,” the august person said, “I wish 
got a if he but ou the lave 

e has shown is 8 country, you wi 4 
God bless you both !” . 

“God Grorcr Wasurncron !” at this moment cried old 
Obadiah Durkee, who had his short, thick body upon a 

t was like a spark of fire set toa magazine of powder. A 
hundred glad voices burst simultaneously forth into one long, 
wild shout of joy and blessing. Washington gazed around upon 
the crowd for a moment, and then big tears rolled down his 


cheeks. 
po emotion, “I accept your ing heart-gifts. 
now, while we rest for a season epee the happ that is present 
here, let us gather new strength for the duties that await us. Re- 
member that we hold the pen of the future in our hands. The 
scroll is open, and we must write. Let us write, in characters 


you joy. You 


the city. In all quarters there were glad he:.rts, and from a thou- 
to heaven. 

gained. 
Eleven thousand men, all trained to war, and led by experienced 
qld, and no wonder 


In one of the mansions, on Treamount Street, were assembled 
members of it were particularly 
invited guests, and not because it was composed entirely of gen- 
tility. No, no—for in some of those large drawing rooms we de- 
ugh, hardy forms of weather beaten seamen ; and their 


Suddenly there was a magic word givento the air, and every 
Up through one of the large rooms walked a 
stately form. It was a man, yet in the vigor of manhood, and all 
passed-on. His countenance was 
radiant with joy, and his smile made all light about him. When 
he reached the head of the room he stopped. It was near the 


man, “ have come to 
would see you happy, 


that the world can read and ate, ‘ American Independence?” 
As Washington ceased 5 ng there was a hushed'silénce fn 
that room. All eyes were turned upon his ins featates. “ But 
the spell was at length broken by Edward Wellingtéa’”.°" °°" 

“ Vincent,” he said, grasping his new-made brother by the hand, 
“from this time forth I am a patriot, and ‘my heart and my for- 
tune shall be pledged to the sacred cause of Américah Liberty. 
God help me to my duty 
’ There is no need that we should tell more of ‘that scéne; for it 


was @ joy that can ‘only be felt. Such happy, holy themes will 
benefit the imagination. ’ A 


A few more words, reader, and we have eS ee the 
present. The patriot cruiser maintained her noble station —— 
the whole of long war ; and it was not until the bells of 1 


down upon the shore with his fond and lovely ‘wife. 
had been separated some, but the noble duties that the hus 
had fulfilled were real treasures to the noble wife, and their after 
life was all the brighter therefor. Edward was settled with them, 
and he was still the noble, generous brother. 
The crew of the” patriot cruiser went into ‘various calli 


orm 
the rest of the fishermen, returned to their homes in Swaim} 
all of them alive and well. And Ithemar—he commanded a no- 
ble ship, owned by Edward Wellington and Vincent Gray. 

There is one more person who deserves’ otr notice,—Jonas 
Poole. He was fortunate ben to read the warning he had be- 
fore it was too late to profit by it. He had stood upon the brink 
of sin’s dark pit; but, with a strong resolution, he had leaped 
back, and he became a better man. The'temgolden he 

“had returned to Vincent Gray marked the turn-point. in his life. 
He was one of those who have lived to see, by experjence, that 
trae happiness is a treasure possessed only by those who cat 
draw it up out of a pure and virtuous soul. ~~ ” 

THE EXD. 


The palace of the Tuileries was commenced about three hun- 
dred years ago by Catherine de Medici, and has been at intervals 
used as a royal residence by the monarchs of France. It cost 
some three millions of money. Though Louis Napoleon, d 
not make it his residence, it is occasionally the scene of one of 
fetes in wnich lavishly expends the pub- 
ic funds. © engraving given above represents a acpne at the 
late ball, where elegantly dresséd Indies and gentlemen are seen 


erty had rang their peals through the land that Vincent Gray set- - 


though most of them still followed the sea. Durkee, Powell, and — 
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the for her happiness.” 

¢ pra that God may do the same for you 

: I from my very soul may 
——_ "0 do you? Do you pray that God may forgive 
; me? @, tell me that once more! 
; 
AT THE TUILERIES. t 
BALL 
! 
| 
Tt was a clear, cgld evening in early spring. The ad | | 
. evacuated Boston, and the patriot army now held possession . 
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moving towards their carriages after an evening of pleasure and 
pant an This s i has been more than once 
stormed. aad sacked, by the ferocious mob of Paris, in more than 
one revolutionary.erisis. Napoleon resided here after his assump- 
tion..of.the.imperial purple. Louis Philippe occupied it at the 
time.of, thé. revolution of 1848. A ies of facality seems to 
attach:to it;.and.it seems extremely doubtful whether Louis Na- 
poleon. his well-known superstitious fears, will, even if he 
carries the imitation of his renowned uncle to the proclamation of 
Gr lay his head beneath its roof. It will 
bably remain a mere show-piece and picture-gallery until, un- 
some more economical government, it will be permitted to 
crumble into decay. 


VIEW OF THE NEW SACRISTY OF NOTRE DAME, 
_ This venerable Gothic cathedral, represented below, one of the 
most remarkable historical. monuments of the city of Paris, has 
lately been .undergeing faithful and costly repairs, with the view 
not only of preserving it from the ravages of time, but of restor- 
rear parts that had fallen into decay in the course of ages. 
best architects have been employed for this purpose, and the 
most intelligent antiquarian researches have been brought to bear 
on the same object. A principal feature in the present view is the 
lendid rose window of stained glass, which fronts the spectator. 
There is another over the main entrance, the two towers of which 
are seen in this yiew. The cathedral forms a prominent object in 
the view of Paris, and no traveller who visits the city 
fail. to make it his stady both iaternally and externally. 


natural facilities for commerce that can be found away from the 
sea coast; and, already, men of capital amp Cpamneating Sete 
Warehouses are aris og as if by magic, and the harbor is whi 
with the sails of the finest vessels that ride the lake. 


@AMP SECO, CALIFORNIA, 

On page 409 we present an accurate view of this spot, which is 
one of the most flourishing localities in the southern mines—its 
immediate vicinity containing several thousand inhabitants. The 
picture represents what is known in California by the name of 
‘Dry Diggings.” Three canals of water have been conducted 
into the diggings, from different and rivers, watering this 
section of the country. The climate in this locality is represented 
as pig Bigs salubrious and healthy, sickness being little 
known , While quite a large number of mipers have here made 
fortunes and returned home to enjoy them. The pictare is a 
characteristic one of California. The constantly growing impor- 
tance of this section of our country, the great increase of its pop- 
ulation and wealth, its progress in State government, and the in 
creasing riches it is constantly sending forth to us, all serve to 
render it of eminent interest to all. We shall, in future numbers 
of the “ Pictorial,” present some very perfect and beautiful draw- 
ings from various parts of this interesting section of our conti- 
nent, forming a series of illustrations which will be fraught with 
much information and amusement, both to our friends in that 
to those at home of and rela- 

ns amon venturers now in d of gold, hardship 
and 


( Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 


THE BRIDE’S CAVE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Iw one of the beaatiful terraces, or bluffs, as they are called in 
the West, on the banks of the Illinois, is a small cavern, known 
as the Bride’s Cave. A more definite locality is not given it, as 
some of the characters connected with the tale about to be related, 
are still living. The summit of the terrace is thickly wooded, 
and the side overlooking the stream is dotted with clumps of na- 
tive trees, which, where the steepness of the hill has not made it 
impossible, the o «ner of the land has so interspersed with hand- 
some exotics, valuable orchards, vines and shrubbery, that, viewed 
from the river, the whole acclivity seems a beautiful garden. In 
one spot, however, the work of nature has not been disturbed. 

Halfway up the terrace, beside a little rivulet which babbles as 
loudly in midsummer as when the heavy rains of spring are 
falling, is a sharp projection, covered with forest trees, ancient, 
and moss-overgrown, which throw their gnarled branches far out, 
one might imagine threateningly, over the Illinois; here, not 
peacefally, flowing along. More than one of these old trees 


==13 GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW SACRISTY OF NOTRE DAME, AT PARIS. 


TONAWANDA, OR WHITE’S ISLAND. 


We present our readers, on 408, with a fine sketch from 
the Niagara River. White’s Island, or, as it was formerly called, 
Carney Island, is one of those beautiful oases, with which this 
mighty desert of waters abounds, and is justly considered one of 
the most romantic and picturesque summer resorts in the country. 
Situated directly opposite the thriving village of Tonawanda, and 
between Buffalo the falls, it 

Acces s.to an of the world. From this point can 
heard nd the t masic of the World's Great Cataract, and en- 
joyed the pure breeze that wafts from the inland seas. We have 
no mean of knowing when or by whom this island was first set- 

... There is upon it a large Indian mound, which is said to be 
farthest one north From this ancient cemetery have been 
taken, by the hands of Mrs. White, the present incumbent and 
ae gh poe the skull and bones of a human body, supposed to be 
of an Indian chief, which, according to the judgment of sev- 

eral scientific. men, could not have been less than eight feet in 
stature. other curiosities are found on the island. The 
beautiful mansion that occupies a prominent place in our sketch, 
was erected by Hon. Stephen White, some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and is said to be most perfect in all its arrangements. The 
architect was none other than our worthy townsman, Samuel Per- 
kins, Esq., of the Winthrop House: Mr. White was president of 
** East Bostom Timber Company,” that emigrated from our 
some. twenty ago. They purchased Grand Island, and 
nded, a8 was supposed, the basis of a large commercial city. 
The crash of ’36 gavé a stroke to this enterprise, and, many sup- 
yosed, laid an axe atthe root of the tree. Present indications, 
weyer, plainly prove that a few of the topmost branches only 
lic attention has, within a few years past, been 


severed. 
Bawa 0 the fact that Tonawanda Presents some of the greatest 


STEAMSHIP WASHINGTON. 


We present on page 409 a fine nautical picture of the American 
steams p Washington, that rans between New York and Bre- 
men. The Washington is of 2000 horse power, and is 1750 tons, 
government measure, or 2000 tons carpenter’s measure. She is 
considered to be a fine ship, not so swift as many, but exceed- 
ingly weatherly and safe in all respects. The first passage that 
the Washington made was from New York to Liverpool, and, as 
she started on the same day with the Britannia steamship, heavy 
bets were made as to which would beat; but the Britannia got 
first into port. Our American steamers, however, are universall 
faster sailers than the English, the same as our clippers outsail 
theirs. The most successful line of steamships in the whole 
world have been American built, and owned by Americans. The 
Collins’ steamers, running from New York to Liverpool, bave 
demonstrated the superiority of our builders in point of speed, 
without any sacrifice in the matter of , and there are no more 
elegant vessels that float than those belonging to this favorite 
Collins line. Then again we may refer to the splendid line of 
California steamers that sail from New York—superior in speed, 
superior in tonnage, and superior in the style in which they are 
fitted up, to that of any line of which we are informed. Some of 
the English journals have made the steamer Washington, of 
which we have given an accurate representation, the subject of 
some pretty severe comments, and say she “ rolis along,” in place of 
cutting her way peacefully and smoothly through the water; and 
yet we venture to.say she will whip any British steamer 
afloat, all thi being equal as to advantages. It is an indis- 
aga fact that we are a “leetle” too smart for John Bull in 

respect, and there is no use in argument upon the subject. 
Facts have established this beyond a doubt, and we shall be ex- 
cused for a little quiet exultation on the result. _ 


seem toppling over the stream, for the roots are half uptorn from 
the earth ; but from appearances they have long been thus par- 
tially uprooted ; and perhaps the timid Iileni, as their canoes 
sweep past the spot, experience the same emotions I cannot rid 
myself of, when gliding at the base of the cliff. Within this clump 
of trees, and half concealed by wild, blossoming vines, is the en- 
trance to the Bride’s Cave. 

The cavern was formerly known by another name; and a ter- 
rible scene, legend tells, was once acted here. The story is, that 
a small party of Illeni, or, as they were called by the French ex- 
plorers of their country, the Illinois Indians, were once compelled 
to seek refuge in this place from their implacable foes, the Iro- 
quois. After remaining here till om the poitit of perishing by 
starvation, they were discovered by their enemies. The entrance 
to the cave was only large enough to admit a single person, and, 
consequently, the Iroquois endeavored, by their promises, to per- 
suade them to came out from their hiding-place. For some time 
the wretched band hesitated, for thongh they were not brave in 
wap, they were strong in suffering, but at length they were per- 
suaded. -No sooner, however, had they placed themselves in the 
power of their enemies, than the latter had changed their tone. 

“ A man keeps his promise only with aman,” said one Iroquoig 
to another, “ and the Illeni are not men !” 

“ Then we deserve not to die as men,” returned one of the 
wretched band ; and the cruel Iroquois acted in accordance with 
the suggestion. 
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The tomahawk and the scalping-knife were for the brave war- 
rior, and the arrow was for the buffalo and the deer, they said ; 
and with clubs were the defenceless Ilieni beaten, till but a spark 
of life remained, and the foilowing night a pack of wolves feasted 
on their bodies. Only two or three individuals escaped the jaws 
of the wild beasts, and they but by crawling back to the cave to 
await a death by more protracted suffering. Whether the story is 
true or false, the present owner of the place found in the cave hu- 
man bones, broken and crushed, which he has buried near the spot. 
But the legend has no connection with our story. 


At the period when the cave received its present name, there 
was, on the western banks of the Illinois, a small band of Indi- 
ans, of what tribe the writer is not informed ; but they were brave 
and warlike ; and their chief, now old and infirm, had once been 
the terror of all the neighboring tribes. His band was still so to 
the small settlement o. whites on the other side of the river, and 
but for the interfere»ce of the young man known as his son, who 
was equally just an. brave, they had been driven from the place 
or massacred. 

Early in the history o' this settlement of whites, there came to 
the neighborhood an ind vidual ramed Dubuque, who was known 
widely through the region which Le made his home as a bee hun- 
ter. He had formerly been in the employ of a fur company in 
West Canada ; but his practices. on the Indians had very much in- 
jured the company’s trade, and more than once had put his life in 


. jeopardy, and it was as much his own choice as that of his em- 


ployers, that he quitted their service, and removed from tae vi- 
cinity where he had formerly lived. His reputation, however, 
followed him to his new home, and had he not led the quiet, un- 
ambitious life he did, the bee hun‘er, being usually regarded with 
a sort Of contempt by his neighbors, might not have found his 
new home a very safe and agreeable on ; for the new settlers of 
the region, regarding themselves as proprietors of the soil, were 
very scrupulous in regard to the character of those who came to 
dwell among them, and methods not the most justifiable bad been 
taken to rid themselves of disagreeable neighbors. The personal 
appearance of Dubuque did not much prejudice strangers in his 
favor. His tall figure, which, though large, seemed composed en- 
tirely of bone and muscle, was much bowed, though not with the 
weight of years, for not more than fifty winters could have passed 
over him ; and an illy-set broken leg made his gait slow and awk- 
ward. The head, which projected from, rather than rose above, 
his shoulders, was very diminutive in si:e, thovgh its dark, brist- 
ling hair gave it the appefraftce of hugeners; small, deep-set, 
restless eyes looked out from beneath his kr itted brows, giving 
animation to a countenance otherwise per‘ectly exprestionless ; 
but in the glances of those fiery orbs there was something to en- 
gender suspicion and disgust ; and the tones of his voice, though 
so low as to be almost whispering, did not much relieve one of the 
impression produced by his gaze. 

But his unobtrusiveness was less a safeguard to Dubuque, 
among the settlers, than was the presence, in his log cabin, of a 
female, at first supposed to be his daughter, but afterwards, how- 
ever, his niece, who, with himself, composed his entire family. At 
the time of his coming to the neighborhood she might have com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, but her appearance was youthful for 
thet age. It had been childlike but for the look of deep, sad- 
dened thought, sometimes seen in those dark blue eyes, and the 
perfect self possession which, under the most trying circumstances, 
she was able to maintain. The character of the young lady could 
not be fully understood by the people among whom she lived, but 
the rudest of the settlers was more impressed by the calm dignity 
of her bearing, and with the expression of her features, than 
with her soft, delicate beauty. 

Dubuque seemed to bave no affection for his niece ; on the con- 
trary, his want of regerd to her comfort induced the belief that he 
positively disliked her. His log cabin was the most miserable in 
the whole region, and the offer of assistance in rendering it com- 
fortable, which in a new settlement is always so readily made to 


the stranger, though in his case it had been withholden but for the” 


sake of the young lady, was refused by him. The clothing which 
he provided for her was of the coarsest material, and it was not 
unfrequently that the bee hunter sterted on an expedition of sev- 
eral days, without leaving a morsel of food in his cabin, though 
the means of procuring it were not often wanting. 


It was only for the purpose of obtaining food that the young 
girl ever sought the dwellings of the other settlers, though fre- 
quently urged to remain ‘with them during the absence of her 
uncle ; and consequently, it was seldom that any one entered the 
cabin of Dubuque. How she spent her time within doors, was a 
matter of much conjecture among the thrifty housewives. During 
.the long winter months, for Dubuque had come to the settlement 
in late autumn, time must have passed tediously enough to her; 

_ but.as soon as the ground was thawed in the sprirg, with her own 
hands she made a 1ude enclosure around the dwelling, and placed 
within it the sweet, brightly-blooming plants found in the forest 


. and prairie; and as the season advanced, the little rude hut was 
, lost in a wilderness of verdure and bloom. Green, budding vines 


mantled the rude logs, the wild honeysuckle and the clinging rose 
hung their ycliow and red blossoms over the aperture which served 
for a window, and around the rude doorway; the wild grasses, 
and the phlox¢s, which nowhere grow so luxuriantly as on the 


_ prairies, reaching even to the thatching of the roof; and the still- 


ness of the place, as the cabin was situated at some distance from 
the settlement, was only disturbed by hum of the bee, the 
er the heart of Marie 
a happy or not, the no less cheerful song of the young 

The solitary traveller through that unfrequented highway never 
failed to stop his beast, and gaze on that beautiful little parterre ; 


and the white settler and the red man, when out after game, came 
often stealthily to the spot; perhaps less t admire its beauty, 
than with the hope of catching a glimpse of 1er whom the Indians 
called Prairie Rose ; and very often an unseen visitor left behind 
him clusiers of flowers found farther down in the forest, or outon 
the prairie, than the young stranger had dared to stray ; and late 
in the season, choice wild fruits. 

Spring and summer were gone, and autumn was fast passing 
away. Around the co of Dubuque various species of the 
aster, the fringed gentian;and many other pretty, but scentless 
flowers, were still blooming ; but the foliage of the vines was fast 
thinning, and it wore no longer its deep green hue. The prairies 
were as destitute of verdure as though the fires had already passed 
over them ; the sloughs were dried up, and heads of lowing cattle 
were wandering about in search of water. The air was dry and 
dusty, and so’sluggish as scarcely to disturb a leaf upon the tree 
tops; and the sun, as it veered towards the west, seemed a vast 
ball of fire. 

The white settlers were suffering severely with the drought, and 
a serious misunderstanding having arisen between them and the 
Indians, it was with much hesitation that they went to the 
stream, on the bar \s of which the savages had encamped, to pro- 
cure water. 

The bee hunter, it was believed, though there was no proof of 
his guilt, had caused the difficulty between th¢m and the J ndians ; 
and there were several individuals secretly, and very impatiently, 
watching for his return from an excursion, which had been much 
longer than usual. His niece had no means of learning the inten- 
tions of the settlers towards him, but so earnest were the inquiries 
made o/ ' er, that she began to feel an alarm she had never expe- 
rienced b ore during her residence at the place; and though his 
absence ha.i heretofore been more agreeable to her than his pres- 
ence, she now awaited his return with great anxiety. She had 
cause for wishing it, for the scanty supply of food which he had 
left her, on leaving home, was nearly exhausted, and she could 
not persuade herself to seek more among the suspicious neighbors. 
During the two days previous to the evening of which I am dbout 
to speak, the young lacy had a new cause of alarm. Whenever 
she went from the cabin to procure water, or in search of wild 
fruits, she observed an individual, dreesed in the garb of a hunter, 
and carrying with him a rifle. The man had never accosted her, 
but there was something in that dark, forbidding countenance, 
which several times had approached her so near that she obtained 
a view of his features, which filled her with dread. The counte- 
nance seemed familiar to her; sometimes she fancied she had 
gazed on it before, but when or where she could not recollect ; 
the impression only reca‘led dark and painful thoughts to her 
mind. The fact that though game was abundant, she had not 
seen him attempt a shot, and that usually he made it necessary to 
cross her path more than once during a short walk, induced the 
belief that he had some sinister purpose in view; but as he had 
never, to her knowledge, approached the cabin, nor attempted to 
address her, she conjectured that it was her uncle, instead of her- 
self, that the stranger was seeking. Her fear of encountering him 
was such, however, that she ventured from her dwelling only when 
suffering from thirst. - 

One afternoon Marie sat by the unglazed window, looking out 
through the withering vines that still clung around it, over the dry 
prairie. In the direction her eye turned, but a single object, save 
that arid plain, and that cloudless sky, met her gaze. Not a tree 
or shrub had ever been there ; the wild deer and the straying cat- 
tle had forsaken it for the thick grove; and even the birds were 
gone to the stabble fields, or the forest. Only one object met her 
gaze ; the prairie was on fire; and though the flame was dimmed 
by the bright sunlight, a dense column of smoke was seen in the 
distant horizon ascending to heaven. The young lady gazed on 
it without an emotion of fear, for the sight was not new to her ; 
yet between her home and that rapid conflagration there was no 
barrier to the fire, though the settlers had some days before turned 
over the sod around their dwellings. Had she been aware of the 
danger which threatened her miserable abode, she might not have 
heeded it much ; for unless her uncle returned, she could remain 
there but a short time longer. 

Very sweet and beautiful was the pale, thoughtful face, looking 
out from among the withering vines. The heart of that young 
girl was full of bitterness, and tears would drop now and then 
upon the little hand that supported her drooping head; but a 
smile was on her lip, and there was an expression of calmness 
and fortitude in her eyes. Suffering was not new to her. During 
the whole period she had been under the guardianship of her uncle, 
and that had been from her early youth, her life had been one of 
sorrow and neglect. There had been some terrible dark hours in 
those many long years—hoars, which, when they were passed, 
Marie wondered had not been her last; and consequently this 
desertion of her by her uncle, for such she believed it must be, did 
not much surprise her. 

Very beautiful she was. The soft brown hair, in which she had 
woven some of the pale blue flowers still blooming in her garden, 
fell in natural ringlets over her fair neck and delicately rounded 
shoulders ; art had not arranged it more gracefully, nor wealth 
found for it more beautiful ornaments ; and though the garment 
in which she had clothed herself was of the coarsest material, and 
its fashion might have been at variance with the prevailing mode, 
it was fitted with exquisite taste to that elegant form, and was of 
snowy whiteness. 

And very beautiful did she seem to the dark eyes furtively pierc- 
ing through the clustering vines ; 80 very beautiful that the cold, 
savage countenance to which those eyes belonged, gradually soft- 
ened in its expression, and a smile passed over it. The softened 
expression might, perhaps, have heen more disagreeable to ‘the 


young lady, had she gazed upon those features, than what ap- 
peared to be their more accustomed look ; but s6 absorbed was 
she with her thoughts, that the intruder was unobserved by her 
during the many minutes that he stood gazing on her countenance, 
and even till he had crept close to the window by which she sat. 
Her first intimation of his presence, was the leaping through the 
window of the individual, and the imprisoning of herself in those 
strong arms, which, the more she struggled to extricate herself 
from their grasp, were the more tightly pressed around her. 

“ Why, Marie, my darling little coz,” exclaimed the man, “ do 
you not know me? or have you not yet forgotten your pleasant 
little ways towards your best friend ‘—your screaming and biting 
whenever I chose to take you in my arms, you little beauty? It 
pet ? just as much as it does now.’ 

“Carl Dubuque !” said the young lady, in as calm a tone as 
she could command, and ceasing her attempts to escape from his 
arms, knowing that her endeavors would only exasperate him,— 
“cousin Carl, is it you? your father told me that you were dead. 
I never—” 

“ Hoped to have the happiness of seeing me again, why do you 
not say, you little hypocrite ?” interrupted the man. “ How much 
that look and tone resembled those of your childhood ; bat, pet, 
they'll not answer now. ‘Carl, if you wih me to love you, let 
me alone!’ will not make my arms powerless now. No, no! so 
you may throw into your countenance, which you cafi make say 
just what you please, all the disgust which you feel for me.” 

“I do not wish to be hypocritical with you,” said the young 
girl; ‘your father has not seen you for years, and for his sake I 
am glad you have returned to him; but I am not pleased to see 
you, Carl, you are such a rude, boisterous fellow. If you were 
not the son of my father’s brother, I should dislike you more than 
any man I have seen.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed young Dubuque; “now I like that, 
Marie, better than anything you have said ; it will be such fun to 
marry you—for I have come here, pet, to make you my wife! 
Now you need not start and turn so pale, as if you had never 
heard of such a thing before, for when your dying father wished 
my parents to take charge of you, they would not consent to do 
so unless he promised you should become my wife !” 

“* My father never promised it, Carl,” said the young lady. 
“ Knowing his brother’s character, as be must, he would never 
even have entrusted me to the care of my uncle ; he would sooner 
have given me to the charge of a stranger. Tell me, cousin Carl, 
truly as you would answer the dead should he rise up before you 
did my father make any such promise to my uncle as, that you 
speak of ?” 

“T will not again repeat what. has been so many times told 
you,” said the young man doggedly ; “‘ but whether you believe it 
or not, you may depend upon one thing, Marie; yon shall be my 
wife, and my father says it, too; and if Carl Dubuque and his 
father say a thing shall be done, is it not likely to be accom- 
plished? But come, don’t begin to look so pale again. It shall 
be a real marriage, pet! none of your jumping-over-broomstick 
affairs. That you might be sure there would be no deception, the 
old man has gone to Montreal after Father Gavanni, who will per- 
form the rites. They will be here to-night, and before another 
day dawns, you will be my wife, and we-shall be on our way to 
New York. 

“ Father Gavanni! that villain to whose care your father once 
confided me! you are surely jesting, Carl!” But a conviction of 
the truth of his words was written on that marble face, and ex- 
pressed by that trembling voice. ‘If I must be married, let the 
ceremony be performed by a man whom I can respect. It would 
not be a happy union, cemented by him.” — 

Dubuque laughed. ‘No one else would marry us; do you 
think I know not that, pet? No priest but Gavann would make 
us one; he would be afraid of Heaven’s judgment did he attempt 
it—you so pure, and beautiful, and good—and I—” There was 
more of bitterness than glee in his loud laugh. 

“ Cousin Carl, your nature is not so depraved as it seems to 
be,” said Marie; “in another situation you would have been a 
different man. Let the better spirit within you speak ; let it say 
you will never persecute me more, nor suffer your father to do so, 
and I will think of you ever, Carl, with the warmest gratitude ; 
for I can never be your wife ; and though you think you have me 
entirely in your power, something will free me from your control, 
and that of your father, if your better nature fails to do so.” 

The last remark was ill-judged, for an expression .of more de- 
termined purpose passed over his face, and his hold on her became 
an iron gripe. 

“ Ha, you are expecting that Indian lover of yours to reseue you 
from my power, are you?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ He will never cross 
my path again. He has not dogged my footsteps these two days 
past, preventing me from coming to this cabin, and even from 
accosting you, for nothing. When the old priest is performing 
our marriage service to-night, the wolves will be feasting on his 
carcase !” 

As the young man spoke, a figure, which for a few minutes past 
had been standing without the door, stepped upon the threshold 
of the cabin, end the uplifted hand enjoined silence on the part of 
Marie, who, but for the injunction, had implored him to réscue 
her from the ruffianly hold of Dubuque. The individual was 
dressed in the costume of an Indian, and Marie recoghized him as 
the son of the chief of the neighboring trite; She had known 
him from the coming of her uncle to the settlement, for his arrow 
had once saved her from the fury of a hunted wolf, and the thought 
suddenly flashed across her mind that on one occasion he bed res- 
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Thé. young: Wacousta, as he was called, though he had the | anxious to converse apart with the young lady, first. He would, | darkness to the mouth of the cave, relaxed its pressure ; on emerg- 


tall sinewy form of the tribe to which he belonged, bore in his 
" Couptenance Jittle resemblance to the features of the Indians. 
His complexion, notwithstanding his constant exposure to the 
sun, was very fair and ruddy; his eyes were a decp, but clear 
hazel, atid big hair, which he wore short, twisted itself around that 
_ fall; broad forehead, from a gash from which the blood was slowly 
trickling.” Though so rudely clad, the young man presented a 
handsome, noble appearance ; and in his countenance, which was 
the finest she had ever seen, Marie read an assurance of her es- 
cape from a fate which had seemed so near her. 

For an instant the young man stood at the entrance of the cabin, 
and then, with @ shout that made Dubuque jump to his feet, and 
release Marie from his grasp. he bounded across the room, spring- 
ing so suddefily upon the ruffian as to dash him headlong to the 
floor. ,Marie did not stop to watch the progress of the struggle 
between but at the words of her deliverer, “ Fly, sweet 
Prairie Rose, fly,” she sprang from the cabin, and ran, whither 
she did not pause to think, as rapidly as her strength would per- 
mit. It was not until the sunlight had faded, »nd the shadows of 
evening were;falling around her path, that she observed her foot- 
steps-had been turned away from the settlement of the whites, and 
that she was in a spot entirely unknown to her. It had been a 
beautiful place were the sunlight resting on it, but in the thick 
coming darkness it was most wild and gloomy. 

She bad-reached the bank of the river at the point where rough, 
steep frowned down upon it from either hand, and the thick 
wood which covered their sides loudly echoed the water’s moan. 
In the ‘darkness the acclivity seemed mountain high, and the 
grove, as she straggled forward, interminable. The gloominess 
of the place, however, did not disturb the young lady ; but now 
and then her footsteps were stayed, and her heart was chilled by 
the sound of a low and not distant baying. While deliberating 
’ what course to pursue, for from every point those death like tones 
appeared.to come, she caught the sound of a quick, heavy tread, 
and through an opening of the wood she descried two men on 
horseback, hing her ; and as she sprang forward, lest they 
should pass without observing her, the foremost rider leaped from 
his horse, and catching her in his arms, placed her upon the seat 
he had qnitted. But it was an almost insensible form he lifted in- 
to the saddle, for a nearer view of the individual discovered her 
uncle ‘to“Marie; and his companion, she doubted not, was the 
Catholic priest. 

' ‘When the young lady recovered her senses, she found herself 
lying on the cold, damp stone floor of what she supposed to be a 
cave. Her uticle was beside her, with one hand supporting her 
head, and with the other endeavoring to force a draught of strong 
‘wine down her throat. His countenance, usually so calm, was 
anxious and troubled; so much so that Marie suspected some 
terrible danger was near him; but on perceiving. that her con- 
sciousness had returned, his features assumed their accustomed 
“placidity, and rising from the floor, he began to walk very delib- 
erately to and fro, yet never moving but a few paces from the 
young lady “To the inquiries of Marie as to where she was, ard 
why she had been brought to such a wretched place, he made no 
answer; but his eyes, which were not turned for a moment from 
her, and the mgtion of his hand, commanded silence. It seemed 
useless fo.disobey the injunction, for she now felt herself entirely 
in the power of:her relative. Whether that power would be ex- 
ercised in taking her life, or in compelling her to marry Carl, she 
knew not ; but for the one purpose or the other, she doubted not 
he had brought her there. 

Of the two evils Marie thought she would not have known 
which to‘ehooge. Death under other circumstances would have 
been preferable to a marriage with her cousin, but to die there, 
by the hatid.of her uncle, in darkness and in silence, would be 
terrible. She turned her eyes about her, slowly and timidly, for 
she was fearful, of encountering the gaze of Carl; but as far as 
the eye could rach—that, however, was but a slort distance, for 
the place ig gre only by a dim lantern—no living thing was 
visible, nor object to be seen beneath the low, broken roofing, 
and the Jagged Sides of the rocky cavern. 

The entrance to the cave could not be far distant, for now and 
then she felt a breath of cool, fresh air upon her cheek, and the 
sound of rushing water, which came distinctly to her ear, con- 
vinced her. ‘that she was in the neighborhood of the place where 
she had béen found by her uncle. That belief destroyed the hope 
that a call Yor help would bring some one to her rescue, and she 
sank back,’ in’ utter despair, upon the floor. 


An hour, which seemed an age to the young girl, parsed away, 
then footsteps were heard ‘rapidly approaching the cave. Dubuque 
started, and drawing brace of pistols from his breast, stood 
waiting the appearance of the individuals. Most likely he did 
not recognize the advancing footsteps, but as a low whisper sound- 
ed through the cave, he put up his weapons and stepped forward. 
Marie’s eye p eagerly through the darkness, and she observed 

two individuals, ‘whom she doubted.mot were her cousin and the 
Catholic priest, enter the cabin. Carl, if it was he, stood in the 
deep shadow, half reclining on a shelving rock,; but the priest 
stepped forward.and addressed her uncle in a hasty tone. Marie 
caught the substance of the words he uttered. 

It was very fortunate, he informed Dubuque, that the latter did 
not go, as he had intended, to his dwelling, for the white settlers 
of the neighborhood, who had im some way learned that he would 
return that tight, had secreted themselves about his dwelling, with 
the determination of working some mischief on him should they 
get him in their power. Carl had been fired upon by them, and 
wounded, the priest said, severely, but not. dangerously ; and he 
had no doubt‘but the mob was on their track. ‘The marriage cer- 
emony should be performed as soon as possible. hut Carl was 

; 


if possible, marry her with her consent. 

Dubuque muttered something to the effect that whether she 
consented or not, she would not leave that place alive, except as the 
wife of Carl; but he added, addressing the young man, “ Let 
your words be brief, if danger is so near I will watch near the 
entrance of the cave until you are ready ;” and after more closely 


veiling the already dim light, he and the priest stepped out into © 


the darkness, while the other individual half staggered to the side 
of Marie. .- 

The young lady drew back as he approached her, but a low, 
kind voice whispered : “ Fear not, sweet Prairie Rose; it is not 
your cousin who addresses you, but one who would lay down his 
life to secure your safety.” 

“Noble young chief,” returned Marie, who, as the man drew 
away the bandage which had half concealed his fece, recognized, 
through the blood stains which covered it, the countenance of 
Wacousta ; “‘ why have you placed yourself in such a dangerous 
situation? You are unarmed, you are faint with the loss of 
blood, and my uncle is a powerful, reckless man; you can do 
nothing forme! , escape yourself, before you are discovered !”’ 

“Tam thinking only of your safety,” said the young man. 
“ Your cousin I left bound, but otherwise uninjured, in fa- 
ther’s cabin. I know not, however, how soon he may be here, for 
the words of the priest are true,—a party of whites are seeking 
your uncle ; if they have found Carl, they have most likely un- 
bound him, and he will find his way here, where it was designed 

your marriage should take place. I had just secured him, and ex- 
oar my torn and blood-stained blanket for these garments 


which I found in your uncle’s cabin, and started in pursuit of you, 
when I was met by the priest. Conjecturing from appearance 
who he might be, and learning from his remarks that Carl Du- 
buque was personally unknown to him, I gave him to understand 
that I was the young man whom he was seeking, and as I informed 
him of the design of the whites, he was in too much fear for his 
own safety to make such inquiries of me as would undeceive him. 
And in the darkness, and with my face so disguised, I hoped, too, 
to impose on Dubuque.” 

“‘ But what can you do for me, even if you are not discovered ?” 
said Marie. “You could not, in your present state, match 
strength with my uncle, even were not the priest here; and I am 
sure he will not suffer me to go from this place unwedded to his 
son. Is there another outlet to this cave ?” 

The young man replied in the negative. 

“Then I cannot escape hence,” said Marie, wringing her hands 
in agony. ‘“ Do so yourself, if you are able, before you are dis- 
covered. I will ever remember, with the warmest gratitude, your 
kind endeavor to save me ; and my misery will not be perfect if 
you escape safely.” 7 

‘The young man bent his head still nearer the face upturned to 
his. 

“Sweet Prairie Rose,” he said, “can you think of no other 
way by which you can escape from the power of your relatives? 
Iam arude, uvtaught savage, but the love of a being like you 
could do everything for me, but change the blood in my veins.” 

“ What are you proposing ?” faltered Marie ; but there was no 
displeasure in her voice, and the eager eye of the young man fan- 
cied that a blush was overspreading her face. 

“ That you will allow me to personate your cousin still, jf I am 

able todo so. I know nothing of the Catholic form of marriage, 
but if you will consent to go through the ceremony with me, 
whether it will be legal or not, I will ask of you only the privi- 
lege to endeavor to win your love. If I fail, I will never annoy 
you; my death shall release you from me, if the law fails to do so. 
You do not speak,” he continued, in an agitated tone, as Marie’s 
eyes, and then her head were bent to the ground. “‘ You think my 
words are insulting, but, sweet Prairie Rose, it is your danger 
that has made me bold. Had there been another way in which I 
could have served you, I bad not dared raise my eyes to your face. 
In my anxiety for you, I forgot that compliance with my proposi- 
tion might be more impossible than a marriage with your cousin. 
I merit, for my presumption, all the agony I am suffering.” 
_ The quick ghance of Marie showed he had not rightly interpret- 
ed her emotion. ‘I owe to you my life and honor, noble young 
man,” she said ; “ [ will trust both to your keeping!” and she 
placed her hand in his. 

Brief were the prayers, and hurried was the ceremony ; and in 
the darkness—for so fearful was Dubuque that his lantern would 
guide the mob to the spot, that he had almost extinguished it—he 
did not suspect any deception. Most likely, in his excitement, he 
failed to observe the figure of the bridegroom ; the countenance 
he could not have seen, so concealed was it by the scarf bound 
about his forehead ; and the low lone in which the responses were 
made was easily enough accounted for by the feebleness of the 
young man. Marie was almost in a state of unconsciousness 
during the whole ceremony; her strength might utterly have 
failed her but for the fact that the light was fast going out; and 


. the safety of him who held her hand so firmly in his grasp, was 


not the last thing in her thoughts. 

It was in profound darkness that the ceremony was concluded, 
for the priest, catching the sound of approaching voices, himself 
extinguished the light ; but Dubuque forgot all danger in his joy 
at the supposed consummation of the design he had so long cher- 
ished ; and Marie learned, to her astonishment, that she had been 
the heir apparent to a large titled estate in France, and that the 
representative of the house had recently died. It was to secure 
this property to his family that Dubuque had determined on the 
marriage of Marie to his son. Wacousta, too, caught the im- 
port of his words, and the young lady fancied that the arm 
which had heen placed rround ber to guide her through the 


ing into the open air, it was removed entirely ; the young man, as 
he stepped forward into a narrow path leading from the cave, only 
requesting her to follow him as rapidly as possible. 

Marie conjectured aright of the thoughts which were passing in 
his mind, but she was not long in deciding what course to pursue. 
After a zilent walk of many minutes, he paused and listened, and 
turning to Mar.>. he said : 

“ T hear the voice of one of the settlers, whom I know to be a 
kind and honest man ; I will go to him, and tell him enough re- 
specting your situation to interest him in your welfare. He will 
protect you against your relatives if they again seek you.” His 
voice was calm, but Marie saw, in the bright moonlight, that he 
was greatly agitated. 

He moved forward a few paces, and then setracing his steps, he 
added, in a tone he could not command, “ Sweet Prairie Rose, let 
me look on that dear face once more before I go from you forever ; 
and if you can say it, tell me that had I been of your nation and 
your rank, or had you been a daughter of my tribe, you would 
have been mine.” 

“« May I not now be yours *”’ said Marie, in a low, sweet voice. 
“We deceived the eye of man, but not that of Heaven. The 
Great Spirit whom we both worship saw, when I placed my hand 
in yours, that I gave myself to you; and whenever you ask it, I 
will be legally yours.” 

Silently, for his heart was too full for words, he lifted -her into 
his canoe, and rowed towards the Indian settlement. It was late 
night when they reached the wigwam of the chief, but a light was 
gleaming through the low door, revealing the figure of the old 
man, who, at the moment they approached the hut, was preparing 
to leave it, armed with his hatchet. There was a terrible ex- 
pression on his countenance as his eyes met those of Wacousta, 
and for a moment the young man trembled for his bride. 

‘My father has threatened his son with the curse of the Great 
Spirit,” he said, at length, “ if he should ever look on the daughter 
of the pale face; yet he has known that Wacousta has watched 
for many moons over the sweet Prairie Rose, through the burning 
heat of day and the heavy dews of night, lest danger should come 
near ; he has known that the young Indian has turned back from 
war and from the chase to watch over her, yet the chief has no: 
spoken. The sweet Prairie Rose is not what we have called her; 
in the land of her fathers she would be a bright star, and many 
would walk in her light; yet such will she be to Wacousta, and 
her sweetness and beauty will all be given to him! Look on her, 
my father—on the lips where all sweetness dwells ; in those eyes 
so full of gentleness and love ; and that brow which tells of truth 
and goodness, and speak the words the Great Spirit whispers to 
thee. Shall I wear this bright ornament on my bosom, or shall I 
hang those long sunny ringlets on the wall of my wigwam ?” 

The half uplifted hatchet of the old chief sank to the floor ; the 
wildness passed from his eye, and a look of agony succeeded it. 

“ Another time lost,” he exclaimed, as he sank down on the 
floor ; “‘ another time lost ; for Wacousta was my son; the spirit 
of my own boy, whom the white man I had never injured, mur- 
dered with the mother who tried to save his life, dwells ia thee.- I 
saw the light of his eyes in thine when I stood with the toma- 
hawk above thy head, and the revenging arm hung powerless by 
my side. Thy prattling was ina torgue strange to the Indian, 
but it was the sweet voice of my boy, and it soothed my mad- 
dened spirit ; and the touch of the little fingers, so Like to his, 
healed my broken heart. Thou wert my own son, though the 
Great Spirit had given thee a paler skin and more gentle features, 
and I took thee from the home of him who called thee his, and 
thou hast grown up in my wigwam, and I[-had forgotten I had 
ever thought thee another’s. The old man grew young again in 
thee; his arm became strong, and his heart warm; he looked 
forward to the time when his tribe should again be the terror of 
their enemies, and the white men should fiee before them. Anoth- 
er time lost! And yet,” and he raised his eyes to the counte- 
nance of the young man, “I cannot curse thee, Wacousta; but 
let me see thy face no more this side of the spirit land !” and the 
old chief, rising from the floor, drew his blanket around him, and 
with bowed head walked slowly from the wigwam. 

The next morning the cabin of Dubuque was found to be de- 
molished, bat its owner made his escape from his infuriated 
neighbors, carrying with him, however, an injury which, some 
months after, terminated his life. His last days were embittered 
by a knowledge of the fact that the purpose for which he had been 
plotting so many years, and to effect which, it was said, he had 
committed such a crime that he feared to remain in his native 
land, would never be accomplished. * Marie had not only come 
into possession of the estate of her deceased aunt, but she was 
married to a young Frenchman, who, though no one seemed ac- 
quainted with his early history, had very respectable connections 
residing in Canada. 

The first three years of their married life Marieand husband 
passed abroad and then they returned to make their honie near 
the spot where they first met. Many changes had occurred there. 
The old chief, who, to use his own expression, had not lifted 
his head from the earth after he had a second time lost his son, 
alone,femained ; only by his dim eye was the husband of the 
Prairie Rose recognized 

The last days of the old Indian were happy, for in some mea- 
sure he saw accomplished the wishes he had so long cherished. 
The grounds he had roamed over in youth, and where the ashes 
of bis fathers were buried, became the property of “‘ Wacousta,” 
whom, as age and infirmity increased, he really believed his son ; 
and though he often regretted that the young man dwelt among 
the pale faces, he fancied, from the respect that was, shown him,. 
that “ Wacousta’ was chief amorg them. 
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: . BANNER PRESENTATION TO THE “ BOSTON ASSOCIATION,” AT. NEW YORK. “ Pi 


BANNER PRESENTATION IN.NEW YORK. 

The citizens of Boston, now resident in New York, had a fra- 
ternal re-union ‘fecently. The members mustered at the Mercer 
House, at 10 A. M., ana paraded in military array: Major Reuben 
Lovejoy commanded the battalion, which numbered about sixty 
men, including representatives of almost ev ion and 
calling in the metropolir. Music was served by Shelton’s band. 
The corps marched to the Park, where it was presented with a 
standard by Horatio N. Wild, member of the Council from the 
eighth ward, and as represented by our artist in the engraving 
above, The banner was of white silk, bearing the arms Of the 
States of New York and Massachusetts. with their mottoes, and 
the words, “ Boston Association, 1853.” The company then 
proceeded to Hoboken, where the members were exercised at tar- 
get practice. The company with invited guests, dined at the 
Manhattan Hotel, Murray Street, at six o’clock in the evening. 
Major Sprague, U. 8. A., Mr. Surveyor rane, and several 


= 


others from Boston and New York, were among the guests. A 
superb dinner was served, under the direction of Mr. A. T. Whi- 
ting. .Subsequent to the dinner, sentiments speeches, and songs 
occupied two pleasant-hours. The health of the President of the 
United States having been drank with acclamation, Mr. Cochrane 
responded. He eloquently alluded to the prosperity and glory of 
the country, and the recent importance which the United States 
had gained abroad. The effect of American institutions, he said, 
was felt everywhere. He sai‘, also, that the character of the 
country was to be attributed, more than anything else, to the pe- 
euliarity of her citizens. The literature of the country he next 
alluded to, and dated its progress from the Declaration of Inde- 
dence. The President, he said, held more power, and had a 
igher power, than any despot on earth, because it was the power 
of intelligence wielded by knowledge. To the second toast, 
“The City of New York, the commercial emporium of the | 
world,” a letter was read from Mayor Westervelt. The “ City of , 


TONAWANDA, .OR . WHITE'S. ISLAND, 


Bosion ” was toasted, and a letter was read from the ‘Gity Clerk.- 
The toast, “ The Army and the Navv of the United States,” w:s 
responded to by Major Sprague. The speaker 

tribute to the triotism and stability of 

land character. “ The ” was toasted, and 


but useful. The whole occasion was one of cordial enjoyment and 
good feeling, and we take peculiar satisfaction in illustrating the 
scene of the presentation on so agreeable an occasion, and associ- 
ated with so happy an influence. 


f 
England responged. Speeches, sentimentsyand were 
given by many gentlemen who were present. "Th@?company did 
not separate until alate hour. Mr. Levee filled the <iair with 
grace and dignity. The association is composed of getitiemen 
residents of\New York city. formerly of Boston and its ‘vicinity, 
who have united together for the purpose of more closely combin- 
ing in friendly intercourse ; and this convivial meeting was but the 
beginning of an association destined to beceme not onl ular 
NIAGARA RIVER. For description see page 405 | 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BLACK EYES VERSUS BLUE. 


BY HENRY ©. FORD. 


Poets have sung of @ dazzling bright eye, 
An orb of a jetty black hue, 

Of an eagle like eye— a proud-fiashiug eye, 

But my heart is not with them, I cannot tell why, 
For I love the soft light of the blue. 


Noble and queenly the arrowy gleam 
From eyes that are sable to view ; 
But it cannot compare with the mild, mellow beam, 
The calm, gentle glimmer the heart-love supreme, 
Chat dwells in the depths of the blue. 


The fiery black eye is the one to command, 
By the fear it inspires, to subdue ; 
But what icy heart can the pleading withstand, 
Oan resist the persuasion, the wistful demand, 
Implored by the soft eye of blue? 


The lightning shaft rending the storm-clouds on high; 
The heavens all darkened to view ; 

© that, that resembles the angry black eye! 

But the mild ray of sunlight the clear summer sky, 
This, this is the type of the blue! 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 


VICTORY AND CONQUEST. 
A TALE OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE IN NEW YORK. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“By the right fiank, march!” sportively exclaimed little 
Charlie Dalton, as the family left the parlor, in obedience to the 
basement summons of the tea-bell. 

Perhaps, in the outset, it would be well to introduce the tea- 
drinkers individually, commencing with the head of the house, 
although he would have been indignant had any one told him that 
many a thousand citizens in these United States had never heard 
ef Peter Dalton. Step by step he had risen from a baker’s knead- 
ing-trough, until he controlled the flour trade of New York, and 
was reputed a millionaire. For some years, he continued his 
unpretending career, but a failure in the Irish potato crop enabling 
him to pocket a cool fifty thousand in one short week, he suddenly 
became ambitious to figure in the “upper ten.” Under the ex- 
pensively classic directions of a professional artist, his comfortable 
house, from cellar to attic, underwent a thorough alteration. The 
pellacid Croton spouted forth in every story, gas was introduced 
into every room, the carved wooden mantel-pieces were replaced 
by contracted marble slabs, and a furnace in the cellar poured 
forth its life destroying heat. French broadcloth was substituted 
for snuff-colored cassimere, the heavy boots gave way to patent 
leathers, and in place of his silver-bowed spectacles the rejuvenated 
beau dangled a gold eye-glass, the use of which was anything but 
convenient. 

Mrs. Dalton, strange to say, did not participate in the ambi- 
tious projects of her husband, and much preferred the unostenta- 
tious quiet in which the greater part of her life had been passed. 
The gay companions with whom her husband now associated, in 
her opinion, only tolerated them on account of their wealth, and 
she disliked thrusting herself into a set where her good sense 
taught her she was despised. But she was forced to submit, while 
her more pretending spouse gave her many a lecture upon her 
superannuated notions and foolish timidity. 

Lizzie Dalton, their only daughter, had been educated at home, 
under the tender and watchful guidance of her mother, whose 
views upon domestic happiness she shared. She was delicately 
formed, with expressive features—determined, yet tempered with 
a winning expression of sadness: Dark tresses shaded a clear 
olive complexion, and when she appeared in a ball-room, many 
an envious glance from other less favored belles testified to her 
superior beauty. Happy in herself, happy in her home, happy in 
the friendship of those who knew her, she had no desire to become 
a bright meteor in the starry realms of fashion. Often did she 
endeavor to curb her father’s ambitious plunges, but he only be- 
came indignant, and at length both daughter and mother deter- 
mined to humor his whims. Perhaps, if the truth were known, 
they hoped he would see the hollowness of such frivolity, and, at 
any rate, they rejoiced that little Charlie was as frank, and as 
natural, as he was before he had a pony to ride, or a gold watch 
to get out of order. Such, dear reader, were the Daltons, as we 
found them on their way to the tea-table. 

“Charles,” said the “head of the house,” when they were 
seated at the table, ‘‘ what did you say in the entry ¢” 

“Say '—O, I remember, father, I said, ‘By the right flank, 
march 


“And where did you pick up that vulgar saying? I'll wollop 


_ you some day, if you don’t quit being vulgar.” 

“It’s not vulgar, sir!” replied the lad, his cheeks flushing with 
mortification. “It’s a military command.” 

“ Military humbug!” was the stern reply. “ Jndge Snobson 
tells me that all our volunteer companies are composed of low 
fellows, and of no use.” 

“ But sir,” stammered Charlie, “I learned this from seeing the 
‘Jackson Musketeers’ drill on the Washington Parade Ground, 
and their captain is Norton Parker, for whose father you used to 
wo—” 

“Go to bed !” interrupted the now enraged merchant. “How 
dare you allude to such matters?” The boy left the room, and 
no sooner had the door closed behind him, than the storm of 
words burst forth. “I see how it is, mother: you and Liz are 


trying to humbug me, and let that baker marry her—the low, pal. 
try mechanic. And he must needs make a fool of himself, strut- 
ting around the streets rigged up like a monkey on a hand-organ. 
I see how the cat jumps Charlie goes to see ’em drill, and comes 
home fall of ‘right flanks’ for his sister. I'll ‘right flank’ him, 
| 

No one knows what he would have done, or rather threatened, 
had there not been a loud pull at the hall-bell, which cut short 
his denunciation. Meanwhile, Mrs. Dalton, her eyes cast down, 
had waited until the storm could blow over, but the crimson 
cheeks of Lizzie too clearly proved that the words had their sig- 
nificance. Yes, Lizzie Dalton loved, and her love was that puré 
and holy feeling which links hearts through life, and re-unites 
them in a world of more exalted purity. Norton Parker, who 
had won her heart, was nobly worthy of it. A master baker, he 
was industrious and prospercus, seeking relaxation only in the 
martial exercises of the volunteer militia. Remembering the cau- 
tionary advice of the immortal Washington, he deemed it the 
duty—as it is the privilege—of every American citizen to bear 
arms. The social pleasures of the drill-room, the animating 
manceuvres, and the proud parade, were alike his delight, and 
such was the estimation in which he was held by his comrades, 
that they elected him to command them without a dissenting 
voice. 

But to return to our tea-table. The loud ringing of the bell 
arrested the angry philippic, and in a few moments a servant en- 
tered, saying : ‘ Lord Hampsteadshire is in the parlor, sir!” 

“ Hoora !” exclaimed Mr. Dalton, his voice diminishing into a 
soft whisper. ‘‘ Cheer up, Liz! There’s a live nobleman up 
stairs, to whom Judge Snobson introduced me ;*and he’s worth 
all the militia captains in the warld—yes, and bakers, too ! Hurry 
up stairs!” And the millionaire, pulling up his wae, went to 
greet his guest. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Mrs. Dalton, “I am so sorry that Charlie 
made that unlucky speech.” Lizzie said nothing, but looked the 
very impersonification of despair, as she repaired to the drawing- 
room. 

“ Lord Hampsteadshire —Mrs. Dalton—Miss Dalton !”’ and his 
lordship, thus introduced, bowed condescendingly, eyeing Lizzie 
through a tortoise shell quizzing-glass. He was rather good-look- 
ing, with a dark, melting physiognomy, and hair of the most 
glossy jet. A profusion of jewelry adorned his person, and sev- 
eral fings, with large stones, set off his stumpy looking fingers. 
In conversation, he was remarkably brilliant, and the shrewd mer- 
chant listened with rapture to his account of court balls, picnics 
at Windsor Castle, shooting with Prince Albert, and horseback 
rides with that most gracious of majesties, Victoria Regina. Mrs. 
Dalton was soon disgusted with the fellow’s babbling, and won. 
dered that her husband, once ro famed for sound common sense, 
could endure such twaddle. As for Lizzie, she busied herself in 
looking at the engravings in a bound volume of “ Gleason’s Pic 
torial” that decked the centre-table, and paid little attention to a 
conversation evidently intended to dazzle her. 

“ By the way, "rattled on his lordship, “a singular adventure 
happened to me this morning. Was riding out, carrying a whip 
given me by the Duke of Wellington, when I overtook a company 
of your militia, and my horse, startled at the music, carried me 
right against the captain. He, the rascal, actually struck my 
courser with his sword. Furious, I demanded his card and satis- 
faction. He gave it—that is the card—and what do suppose was 
on it?” 

“What, my lord ?” obsequiously inquired Mr. Dalton. 

“Ha! ha! Why, the fellow was a baker. ‘Ship-bread and 
biscuit,’ read the card! The idea!” 

“ Preposterous, my lord! Do you remember the scoundrel’s 
name?” 

“Yes; Parker—Norton Parker. Are all your officers me- 
chanics 

“No, my lord! That is, the military is low, vulgar, and good 
for nothing. How can it be otherwise with such officers ?” 

“Certainly. Now, in England, all of us in the peerage hold 
commissions in the yeomanry.”” And the valiant stranger launch- 
ed into fabulous accounts of wonderful reviews, in which he was 
the hero. Mr. Dalton drank in every word; bat poor Lizzie, 
annoyed by his vain boasting, and his insulting allusion to the 
object of her affection, longed for his departure. At last he went, 
and Mr. Dalton, who escorted him to the doo, returned to the 
drawing-room, rubbing his hands with glee. 

“ Here’s a husband for you, Liz! My Lady Hampeteadshire, 
ha! Don’t look so glum, you rogue, for my lord has asked leave 
to call on you,and I have given him a latch-key and a welcome. 
There’s a bargain worth all the bakers and the militia captains in 
New York.” And the infatuated father, never heeding the amaze- 
ment and the disgust depicted on his daughter’s face, went up 
stairs, murmuring “‘ My Lady Hampsteadshire! What will Judge 
Snobson say ?” 

Mrs. Dalton, who had shared her daughter’s feelings, lost no 
time in sympathizing with her, and hoping that some fortunate 
circumstance would avert the threatened suit. Poor Lizzie, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, besought her mother not to see her sacri- 
ficed, and was so soothed that when she retired, she conld again 
portray her loved Norton, and Hope, bright Hope whispered, 
All’s well!” 

Yet all was not well in Mr. Dalton’s house that night; for, in 
the small witching hours, he was awakened by some one ringing 
find knocking at the front door. Hurrying down, he found the 
door open, and a posse of watchmen in the hall. 

“ What's the matter?” he inquired. 

“Why,” answered the leader of the nocturnal guardians, “ about 
an hour ago, I saw @ man come into this door, that I thoucht was 


Liverpool Tom,’ noted burgter. So I went to the torrier and 
gave a signal, which brought the rest here. Soon @ Wagon drove 
up, and out came the man with a large bundle ; thea’ Ne feturned 
into the house. We were lying quiet across thé Way, Dut just 
then the moon shone out, and the driver of the wagof, seeing us, 
put out at a two-forty gait. So we had nothing left but to come 
here for the bird, for we know we have him caged?” "" 

Mr. Dalton was at once in a rage, and when, on entering hie 
drawing-room, he found it partially stripped of its valuable orna- 
ments, he vowed that the culprit should be hung, and gave the 
watchmen license to search high and low, whilst he rushed around 
and lit the gas. Mrs. Dalton and Lizzie soon came down in their 
morning-wrappers, while Charlie was showing all the ont-of-the 
way nooks. All at once a scufile was heard up stairs, 
came rushing down, exclaiming : 

“ They ’ve found him in the bath room, hid sathiliteaneerteede? 

“Bring him in here,” shouted Mr. Dalton; but what was his 
horror when the watchmen ushered in, well oe 
Hampsteadshire. 

“It’s ‘ Liverpool Tom,’ sir,” said the watchman. ; 

“Ex actly,” remarked the burglar, “but old Hunks 
appear against me, I know. Just fancy, what would Snobson 
say? Ihave you, my boy, although I renounce your daughter, 
So good night once more.” And with a noble salute the distin- 
guished foreigner left, closely escorted by the watchmen, Mr. 
Dalton, as was his wont when defeated, began to whistle “‘ Hail 
Columbia” in an inharmonious and varied style; and vaagrneaed 
his violated domicil fast, again repaired to rest. 

At an early hour the next morning, a police officer came he 
request for Mr. Dalton to visit the mayor’s office. ‘Thinking that 
it was something connected with the prosecution of his rascally 
visitor, he started befo-e breakfast, and walked down to the City 
Hall. The streets were filled with mechanies-on their way to 
their day’s toil, and he noticed small knots of them, evidently 
much excited, at every place where handbills were posted. Of 
course, he did not mix with the plebeians, although his curiosity 
was somewhat excited. Entering the mayor’s room, that func- 
tionary received him cordially, remarking that it was “‘ quite 
annoying, Mr. Dalton!” A 

“Yes, your honor! But I don’t choose to take any step.” 

mayor, “that we cannot answer for the 
consequences.” 

“O, never mind,” answered Mr. Dalton, who dreaded an ex- 
posure, “I can stand it.” : 

“But the power of the press,” interposed theminyor. ~ 

“A fig for the press,” exclaimed Mr. Dalton.* “Pim able to 
pay my notes, and don’t care what the press says. So let the 
matter go, and set your officers at work elsewhere.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the mayor, evidently offended, “if you are 
disposed to brave public opinion, do so. 
morning.” 

“‘Hang the whole concern,” soliloquized Mr. Dalton, as he 
crossed the Park, on his way to the store. ‘ What an idea for 
the mayor to send for me, as if I wanted my namié in the Police 
reports, besides being laughed at the rest of my life.” 

Little dreamed the unsuspecting merchant that the mayor had 
sent for him cn account of a handbill, that mording placarded 
over the city, which read thus: 


NO MONOPOLY! 

Flour is selling at $8 per barrel, thanks to the aristocratic Peter 
Dalton, who has his warehouse in Greenwich Street loaded with 
it, and ‘controls all in store on the canals. This, too, while thou- 
sands are starving! Let the ap teach him a lesson! Every 
friend of the poor will meet at his warehouse to-day, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., to distribute his hoarded stock. Awake! Be vigilant! 

Vox Porvui. 

Of this inflammatory handbill the unsuspecting merchant had 
no idea, and he was equally ignorant of a bitter leader in the Her- 
ald, denouncing him as having forced up the price of flour; for, 
on opening the paper, his eye had caught sight of an announce- 
ment, that “the Jackson Musketeers, Capt. Norton Parker, pa- 
raded yesterday to receive the Philadelphia Blues, and will escort 
them to the boat to day.” Militii humbug!” he muttered. 

Just then in came a large dealer. ‘ Well, Mr. Dalton,” said 
he, “I suppose you will reduce prices a few shillings per barrel, 
to-day.” 

“Not a copper,” was the reply. “Indeed, I expect the steamer 
will bring such news, that I shall advance on “a have before 
night,” 

“ But this affair?” ‘ 

“O, well, there are many rogues in sha 
soon busily engaged in his ledger, while his less fortunate com- 
peer left the counting-room, deeply impressed with Dalton’s 
strength of mind. 

And well he might be, for a mob was fast collecting around tte 


large warehouse, uttering fierce threats. Some were narrating 


improbable stories about Mr. Dalton’s raising the price of flour in 
order to gratify luxurious tastes, and each burning word impressed 
itself upon the popular heart. At length theré was a cry of 
“ Dalton! Dalton !” which reached the inner counting room, and 
in rushed a terrified clerk, who soon informed the now alarmed 
merchant ‘that his property was doomed. Hasténing to a win- 
dow, he saw the street filled with an infuriated mob, and, scarcely 
knowing what else to do, he ordered the warehouse doors to be 

This but added fuel to the flames. Huge beams were brought 
from a lumber-yard near by, and soon the doors cracked beneath 


the battering of the assailants. Poor Mr: Dalton! His fortune 


was in his warehouse, and his life, perhaps, would be sacrificed 
to the fury of the populace. There was a crash !—then another! 
The doors were forced ! Barrel after barrel ‘way quickty rolled 
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out, and.as quickly knocked in pieces, covering the muddy pave- 
ment as if, with snow. All this did the merchant witness, and 
yet he was: powerless. He thought of the police, which he had so 
Merisively.discarded in the morning ; but what could a few officers 
do agaifist a. mob flushed with victory ! 

. Just then the quick notes of a dram came above the shouts of 
the mob, and soon the bright bayonets of the “Jackson Mus- 
keteers”’ gleamed in front of the warehouse, a serried hedge. 
There was a deep silence, and the work of destruction was stayed. 

“By the: right flank, march !” rung out the clear ve ce of Nor- 
ton Parker: “(Charge bayonets!” It was a dex erous move- 
ment, which completely cleared the street, and just then appeared 
the mayor, with a.small posse of officers. His practised eye saw 
that the victory was won, and he hastened to thank Capt. Norton. 

“We have but done our duty,” was the reply, ‘‘ and are glad 
that we were near at hand, and that Justice Wilcox could thus 
avail himself of our services.” 

oo dit was late that night when Mr. Dalton returned home, for the 
steamer had arrived, and ‘‘when sorrows come, they come not 
single spies, but in battalions” Flour had fallen in Europe, and 
had declined half a dollar a barrel immediately on receipt of the 
news. -Yet:Mr. Dalton looked happier than his family had seen 
him for many a day. 

~ “ Well, well,” said he.on entering, “‘thank Heaven I am here 
again! It has,been a bard day for me—as Charlie has probably 
told you—-but the reverses have opened my eyes, and 1 hope we 
can live as.we ased to. Has Charlie returned since you sent him 
back at the warehouse? Ah, there is his ring!” 

Master.Charlie entered, and with him came Norton Parker 
looking more like a culprit than the burglar had. , 

Nerton,” said the merchant, “you and your brave soldiers 
saved my property—perhaps, my lis. You conquered the mob, 
and also my foolish notions about the military, who, I now see, 
are necessary to _preserve order, and to enforce the laws. And, 
<althongh Iam. not as rich to-day as I was yesterday, I can still 
give you, with my daughter, a handsome competence.” 

Lizzie’s eyes had been filled with tears, but they were tears of 
joy; and now through their crystal prisms came a smile so elo- 
quent that Norton caught her in his arms, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her rosy lips. ‘ 

“ That’s.it,”. exclaimed Mr. Dalton, rubbing his hands; “it 
may not be the fashionable way of sealing the contract, but it is 
the best one, And now, while we old folks and Charlie are at 
tea, fix on the wedding day. Mind, we must have the whole 


_ company present.” 
.. “ Hurral’ shouted Charlie. “By the right flank, march!” 


+ > 
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KEEPING CHRISTMAS. 


BY MISS P. HAMILTON, 


Watt, Lizzy, how shall we keep Christmas, this year?” said 
Sam Jenkins to his wife. ‘Shall we go out to Cousin George’s 
again t—we had a good time there last year—or shall we go 
Walter's ‘—or what?” 

“Or stay at home ?” said Lizzy. 

“ What! stay at home and do nothing? I should feel mean!” 

“I’m ashamed to go to George’s and Walter’s so much,” said 
Lizzy, “ we never ask them here.” 

“ Well, let’s ask them now, then, and we’ll have a Christmas 
dinner.” 

“Well,” was the slow and grudging answer, “I suppose we 
can, though I hate to; it’s a great deal of trouble.” ‘ 

«Yes, and a great deal of fun, too!” said Sam. “‘ Never mind 
the trouble, I guess we'll go into it. We'll see what we can do 

_as well as the rest of them.” 

Lizzy said po more, but she was much less elated by the pros- 
pect before her than her husband. The next day, the day before 
Christmas, Sam inquired, “ Well, Lizzy, what shall I get you for 
to morrow’s dinner? What'll you have ?” 

“ Let’s see,” she answered, “I shall want considerable, for 
there’s five of George’s folks, if they all come, and six of Walter’s. 
We must have a turkey, of course, and a pair of chickens, a sir- 

- loin of beef, and you may get me a half gallon of oysters. Let’s 

_ see —we shall want all kinds of vegetables, and we are 
about out. You'd better get a new lot, and some celery and cauli- 
flowers; some cranberries, too. I must have some squashes for 
pies, and tell the butcher to send some mince-meat. That makes 

_ me think I mast have a new box of raisins.” 

“Do. stop there, Lizzy, I can’t remember half you’ve told me 
now. Anybody would think to hear you that there wasn’t any- 
thing to eat in the house, and that we never had anything to eat 
for ourselves.” 

_.. “Be sure and send me home the things in season,” the wife 
continued, “ there’s a great deal to be done. O, wait a minute! 
“I guess you must let me have some money. I shall have to buy 
a new table-cloth— my long one has given out; and I must get a 
dozen tumblers, too. I should like a new castor, if you can get 
‘it for me,” she added, as he was handing out the money. 
_. We'll see,” said Sam ; and-he buttoned up his coat, saying to 
himself, “I don’t know about this Christmas keeping.” But he 
was a light-hearted fellow, and added, “Never mind; it don’t 
come but once @ year, as they say.” 
. When he came home to dinner, he did not find his wife in the 
sitting-room ; and a hubbub, indeed, there was among the chil- 
"dren, and scarcely a piece of furniture but what was turned into a. 
plaything. To morrow was Christmas, and they had commenced 


their, Christmas keeping. 1: was. no place for Sam; for he did 


not like to scold the children, nor did he like their noise and con- 
fusion. So he popped his head into the kitchen; there was his 
wife half-covered with a great brown apron, her sleeves up to her 
elbows, her hands deep in the dough ; and such an array of pans, 
plates, trays, and all manner of cooking utensils and cooking ma- 
terials! Such a hot range, too, and such hissing and stewing! 
His wife looked up—certainly not in so winning a way as she 
sometimes had done—and greeted him with an “0, dea, don’t 
come here, Sam !”” 

“No, I wont, Lizzy; don’t be afraid! But where shall I go?” 

“Why, where you always go.” 

“ Why, I always go where you are. But you don’t want me to 
now, and I don’t know as I want to either.” 

“Go away, at any rate, you tease, or you shan’t have any din- 
ner, to-morrow.” 

“I begin to be afraid I shan’t get any to-day,” said Sam ; “ but 
never mind, it’s Christmas—or going to be,” and he shut the door. 

Christmas morning came, clear and bright, and promising, as 
many another Christmas has been; and were n’t they up betimes 
at Sam Jenkins’s* But a poor beginning there, notwithstanding. 
Bridget had gone to keep Christmas eve, and wasn’t home by 
daylight, as she had promised to be. Sam had to take her place 
in the fire building, and sundry otber like occupations ; and what 
was worse, had to hear his wife’s scolding about Bridget, while 
the breakfast was being made ready. He heartily wished Bridget 
would come and take it herself—she was so much more used to it. 

Breakfast half over, Bridget appeared, sleepy and stupefied- 
enough, but her mistress soon waked her up. Then began such 
sweeping, and dusting, and cleaning, from one end 9f the house 
to the other. ‘I didn’t know people cleaned house Christmas, 
before,” said Sam. ‘I think I’ll be off. I wonder if anybody’s, 
stirring *—outside, I mean, of course.” 

“ Wait, Sam !” called out Lizzie, “ you didn’t get me half the 
things I want! I must have some almonds, and other nuts—get 
a variety. Some Malaga grapes, too; and, if you can find sweet 
ones, some oranges. I forgot to order cake for tea—I suppose 
they’ll stay to tea, and spend the evening.” 

“I hope so; the evening is always the best part of Christmas.” 
Hopeful Sam! The morning certainly wasn’t the best part. 
“What about the cake, Lizzy ?” 

“Can’t you buy me some at the confectioner’s? I want a va. 
riety.” 

“Why, I can, but I’m afraid I shan’t suit. I never like to 
meddle with women’s matters.” 

“Wait a minute,” called out the wife again. “I’m coming 
down ; I want to whisper to you.” 

‘She went down and whispered that she had so many things to 
think of the day before, that she had forgotten to buy any Christ- 
mas presents for the children. They had been so disappointed to 
‘ find their stockings empty that morning, that she wanted him to 

get something pretty to please them. A sled would be good for 
Sammy, now that the ground was frozen, he would enjoy it so 
much ; and he might get some dolls for the little girls, theirs were 
pretty nearly used up—he must get nice ones, with eyes that 
would open and shut. Then she supposed he would have to get 
something for George’s and Walter’s children, or they’d think it 
was stingy—get a little something for each. 

“ Well,” said Sam, rousing himself to meet the case, 
as well as I can. Anything more ?”’ 

don’t think of anything now.”’ 

“Well, good by, and a merry Christmas to you—I forgot it 
before.” ‘ 

“Come home early.” 

* “ Certainly,” said’Sam, closing the door. 

But he had not been long on his round from shop to shop in 
search of a good sled—he was a judge of sleds, and his heir and 
namesake must have a good one—and of dolls with eyes that 
would open and shut, before he began to be afraid he should not 
be at home “early.” When he did return, tired with his shop- 
ping, and afraid that his purchases would not give satisfaction, he 
found his wife in a great flurry. : 


do 


dinner-time, things aint half ready, and Bridget is so cross and 
slow. The children aint dressed, nor I either, and what shall I 
dot: I expect the people here every minute.” 

“What shall I do for you?” said Sam, unloading his pockets. 
“T’m ready.” 

“ Dress the children, if you can.” 

At sight of the parcels, such a rush as the children made— such 
scrambling and pulling! “ Be quiet, do!’’ “ You’ll break them!” 
“That’s not for you!” and other similar reproofs had no effect 
upon them. “It’s my Christmas present!” “It’s my Christmas 
present !” was heard above everything else. It was a heavy tax 
on Sam’s abilities to quiet them sufficiently to commence the 
operations of making their toilet. : 

“‘ Lizzy’s ‘if you can’ was well put in,” he said, “for I can’t. 
What else have you got to do?” he asked, “for I don’t know 
much about this business.” 

“‘ Can you finish setting the table for me ?”’ 

“I can set the chairs up,” said Sam. “I guess that’s abont all 
I could do right.” 

“ You neyer did know how to do anything!” said Lizzy, in a 
snapping tons. “I'll never bring up a boy like you !” . 

“T.don’t know as I ever heard her speak so before,” thought 
Sam. “But never mind; it’s Christmas! She'll brighten up 
when the company comes.” 

The company came, big and little, a goodly number. Then 
came dinner, and the children were so crazy and unmanageable, 
and so many of the dishes were damaged inthe cooking, or badly 


served by Bridget, that it was all Lizzy could do to retain her 


“Why didn’t you come before ?” she exclaimed. “It’s almost~ 


self-possession and entertain her guests. Sam did not care that a 
part of the dishes were spoiled there were enon; )h left that were 
good ; but the children annoyed him, and he felt so much sympa- 
thy for Lizzy, that his Christmas dinner was the poorest in the 
whole year. He hoped some of the people enjoyed it, however. 

There was the afternoon, always rather a dull time for visiting ; 
but by help of gossip and a walk it was gone through with. The 
tea is always a more pleasant and social meal than the pretending 
dinner; and during it, Sam began to feel like himself, and to re- 
joice in Christmas. But this was soon over. After tea the com- 
pany burried home, the children were tired and sleepy, and they 
had promised “mother” and “aunty” that they wouldn’t stay 
late. “ Good-by!” and “ Such a pleasant Christmas !”’ were said, 
and Sam and Lizzy were left to themselves. 

“This hasn’t been much of a Christmas,” said 
you think so?” 

“No, I don’t!” was the answer, with an emphasis. “Iam so 
tired! So much trouble, and for what, pray ?” 

“Never mind,” said Sam. ‘“ We'll have a pleasant evening 
yet. We’ll go round to Charles Weston’s. I met him this morn- 
ing, and he asked me to drop in with you; there’s a family gath- 
ering there.” 

Lizzy hurried the children off to bed, donned her cloak and 
hood, ready to go, and called Bridget to give her a charge con- 
cerning the house and children. 

“T’m not going to be in, ma’am,” said Bridget. 

“ Why not ?” said Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Ym going out,” said Bridget. 

“T can’t spare you,” said Mrs. Jenkins; “and you were out 
last night.” 

“T always have Christmas night. I never had to work all day 
Christmas before, ma’am, and I don’t think I will again.” 

“Well, I can’t spare you, to-night, Bridget; I’m going ont 
myself.” 

“T’m sorry, ma’am, but I must go,” said Bridget. 

“If you go, you can’t come back again,” said the mistress, 
quite decidedly. 

“Very well,” said the maid, quite as decidedly ; “I shall go!’ 
And she went. 

There was no alternative but for Mrs. Jenkins to lay aside 
her cloak and hood, and remain at home herself—a little disap- 
pointed, and not a little vexed. Sam, like a good fellow, as he 
was, staid at home, too, and tried to console his wife, and talk 
and laugh her into good humor. But it was hard work; and he 
could not help thinking he had spent a great many pleasanter even- 
ings with her when he was glad, instead of sorry, that they were 
alone, and when it wasn’t Christmas. 

“Tt’s over,” he said to himself, as he went to bed, “and I’m 
glad it isn’t Christmas to-morrow.” 

But however poor a day we may think Christmas, when it is 
over, the day after Christmas is certainly a worse one. Nobody 
sleeps well after the Christmas dinner; and then the terrible next 
morning headache, dyspepsia, crossness, depression, “ blue spirits 
and white, black spirits and gray” all about you! The next 
morning is commonly a balance for the merriest Christmas ever 
spent. 

Sam thought so, when he was waked at a late hour by his wife 
with “ Do get up! It’s almost nine o’clock, and so stinging cold, 
and not a fire in the house, and I’ve no help !”” 

. He turned over, rubbed his eyes, and at last made out to start, 
grumbling, as he did so, “‘ Dear me! what made Bridget act so? 
This keeping Christmas—what a fuss it makes !”” 

When he saw what a cross woman his pleasant Lizzy had be- 
come, and how selfish and fretful the children were with their new 
playthings, he thought, “I wouldn’t care if there never was an- 
other Christmas 

And the first time he had occasion to draw out his purse, and 
saw how nearly empty it was, he added, “ It’s well for me that 
Christmas don’t come but once a year !”” 
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TIEN.TE, THE CHINESE LEADER. 


In his habits he is silent and reserved ; he lives in close retire- 
ment, only showing himself occasionally to his immediate fol- 
lowers, and then only to issue his commands. His expression, 
though far from prepossessing, denotes mildness, combined with 
sy decision and a degree of firmness, verging upon obstinacy. 

is complexion is sallow, with a decided saffion tinge.- In stat- 
ure he is above the middle height, and though of about the same 
age, is taller and less strongly built than flien-foang, the Em- 
peror, -whose deposition he seems resolved, at all hazards, to 
effect. He travels in a palanquin inclosed with curtains of amber- 
colored silks, borne on the shoulders of sixteen officers of distine- 
tion ; his preceptor, or privy-councillor, or adviser, carried by 
eight coolies, follows immediately in his wake; and then come 
Tien-te’s thirty devoted wives, for all of whom he is said to possess 
the sincerest affection. They are arrayed in costly apparel, and 
follow each other in single file, not as they might on the shores of 
the placid Serpentine, in clarences or brougbams, but in commo- 
dious armchairs decked out with vermilion and gold. A long 
retinue of servants, and a vast array of soldiers, bring up the rear 
of the procession, which is said, upon the whole, strongly to re- 
semble gorgeous affairs occasionally exhibited on the bouds 
of the Lyceum.—New Quarterly Review. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


The causes for which a Mahometan woman may demand a 
divorce are clearly and broadly laid down in the Koran, and her 
evidence is sufficient, because the Mahometan law sup that a 
woman must be violently aggrieved before the modesty of her 
sex willballow her to appear in public with such application. So 
eareful is this law to her feelings, that she is not even ro- 
quired to recount hér injuries, unless of her own free will ; all she 
has, to do is to place her slipper reversed—that is, with the sole 
upward—before the cadi, and the case is finished ; the. divorce is 


granted without further inquiry.—Seraps of Eastern Travel. 
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{BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

© We are now to bind the Pictoslal in one regular, uni- 
form, and elegant style, in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and 
illamined covers, supplying a title page and index to each volume, 
at a charge of°one dollar. We can supply all the back numbers of 
the Pictorial, of any ones that may be wanted to complete sets, or 
to supply the place of soiled or missing numbers, at a charge of 
siz cents each. Qur wholesale agents, 8. French, 151 Nassau St., 
New York, A» Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, W. & H. 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, and A. C. Bagley, corner 

of 4th and Sycamore Streets Cincinnati, will bind as above, at a 
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»»HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

We have now Valume Fifth, of the Pictorial, bound in our uni- 
form and beautiful’ style, ready for delivery, and which may be 
had at any and all.of the periodical depots throughout the country. 
No more appropriate or acceptable gift-book for the holidays 
could be found’ than this volume affords. Full of fine illustra- 
tions, carefully described, and a large amount of refined and 
entertaining miscellany, including original stories, sketches, po- 
ems, and the:current record of the events of the day at home and 
abroad, it is 8 faithful mirror, giving a accurate reflection of the 
busy world. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FLAG. 

Tt will be seen by reference to another column that we shall 
commence the new volume of the Flag greatly improved, and in 
a new form. Wevhave perfected arrangements which will enable 
us to produce a paper far beyond anything, in point of excellence 
and beauty, 1 We have yet done on the Flag, and our readers 
may expect to @ surprised by the improvements, and the posi- 
tive value and beanty of the new volume of Tuz Frac or our 
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Back ficusiea..-We can sia any or all of the back num- 
bere of the Pictorial; from the very commencement of the work, 
at a charge of six cehts each. 


SPLINTERS. 


The medical attendants of Macaulay, the English historian, 
deny that he indulges in opium, and declare him sound in mind. 

“Home Scenes.and Home Sounds,” is the title of a work just 
issued from the j , by Mrs. H. Marion Srepuens. 

The friend’ G. M. Dallas are already agitating the sub- 

ject of his nomfuation for the next presidency. Rather early! 

voce The skull of Voltaire has lately been exhumed, and 
evinces the orgéin of'veneration extraordinarily large. 


‘The'entire police corps of New York city is now regularly 
uniformed. This is very proper and efficacious in its influence. 
. A tamnel 8000 feet in length is now constructing near 
Cincinnati; off Wak is called the Short Line Railroad. 
The of building a bridge over and across Broadway, 
New York, is still. agitated by several business firms. 
It will be-remembered that the and Pictorial ” 
wil be gether together for $4 
New York. preanas. Better whistle against the wind. 
-+++ The Ravel Family have been performing in Washington, 
D. with théli witial good success, 
Macallisier, the favorite and celebrated magician, has been | 


delighting the with his unlene 
Father Gavazzi’s lectures in this city against popery were 


very largely attended. He is a most eloquent man. 

. California. pays its governor $10,000 per annum ; Rhode 
Island pays ita chief magistrate only $400, Quite a contrast, 

Mr. Bunin’y book, entitled “Old England and New. Eng. - 
la” is, as a whole, a most contemptible cockney production. 

- Mr. Warren, the comedian of the Boston Museum, has 
not o eupericr, in his line of performance, in the world. 
Mrs. Treichler was frightened to death in Allentown, Pa., 
a fow nights ago, by the burning of « hotel opposite her residence. 
-avee The last ty, we believe, is a few hairs taken from a 
brush between a:pairty of Americans and Indians. 

Sow ‘Teck have Rstival on the anpiver- 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW YEAR. 

Our next number will commence the sixth volume of the Pic- 
torial, and will appear with new head, new type, and fresh and 
new throughout, and will contain the following articles and 
illustrations :—Among the illustrations will be found portraits of 
all the principal rulers of the known world at the present time, 
viz.,—President Pierce, Queen Victoria, Emperor of Austria, 
| King of Holland, Santa Anna, President of Mexico, Emperor 

of Russia, Emperor of China, Pope of Rome, King of Denmark, 
King of Belgium, Queen of Portugal, and others. 

We shall also give an allegorical picture of the incoming of 
the new year, representing old Father Time turning the wheel 
of Time, and the seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 

following in their appropriate succession. The first number of 
the new year will also contain a large engraving, forming a valu- 
able family record, in which can be registered the marriages, 
births, names, and deaths of each family, accompanied with 
sppropriate designs and belongings. There will also be given an 
appropriate engraving of the season, illustrating New Year 
scenes in Germany, China, Algiers, and the West Indies, from 
. fine, spirited engravings. 

We shall present also the new uniform of the New York police. 
—of the chief and his under officers, and the privates, forming a 
fine group. Following these, we shall give a Turkish lady at 
home, a Turkish fruit vender, a Turkish soldier, and a Turkish 
policeman—forming a splendid array of illustrations, and making 
one of the best pictorial sheets ever issued from the press. And, 
moreover, this number will be followed by others equally elegant 
and perfect; and the second number for the new year will, for 
instance, contain over sixty engravings. 

Tn the literary department, we have made more than our usual 
effort at perfection, determined that the Pictorial shall constantly 
improve in all respects. We shall commence in No. 1, of the new 
volume, a highly entertaining and superior novelette, from the 
pen of Major Ben: Perter Poors, entitled : 


THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN: 


A TALE OF THE 
SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


The scenes of this are laid in the East, during the Greek 

struggle for independence, and it will, therefore, be of deep inter- 
est at the present moment, when stirring events are again being 
enacted on the same localities. The inflexible Russian, the brave 
Greek, the haughty Turk, and the wily renegade, are all por- 
trayed ; and, although the chequered incidents in which they figure 
are vividly romantic, they are based on facts, obtained on the 
spot. It is, in fact, a pen and ink panorama, in which boldness 
and intrigue, fair women and brave men, sea and shore, alternately 
combine to produce the most fascinating and thrilling effects. 
' The fact that the scenes of this story are laid in the seat of the 
present war; that they are historically correct and truthful in all 
respects—being depicted by one who is personally familiar with 
the localities described,—will add additional value and interest to 
this admirable story of life in the East. There will also be com- 
menced in number one of the new volume a series of chronologi- 
eal records, by Major Poore, delineating under their appropriate 
date all noted events of the past, which will be continued from 
week to week, and will form a most valuable and instructive series 
of papers, exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the 
history of the past with date and data. _ 

We shall also give, in this number of the “ Pictorial,” a story 
entitled “The Mystery Solved,” from the pen of T. S. Arruur ; 
a new year story, entitled “The Poor Debtor,” by Syitvanus 
Cons, Jr.; “Surprises,” a sketch by Mrs. M. E. Rosinson ; 
“The Veiled Mirror,” by Horatio Acer, Jz. And poems: 
“Early Morning,” by Wm. R. Lawrence; “Five Years,” by 
Prase Carer; “The Name upon the Tree,” by Miss Isaner 
C. Dunn; “A Winter Roundelay,” by Francis A. DurivaceE ; 
and “ Sunrise,” by Mrs. L. H. Sicournner. 

It will thus be seen that we shall begin the New Year with re- 


newed energy, and that we shall surprise our patrons with the ex- 
tended improvements which we shall present in the coming vol- 
ume. We have in store a rich array of valuable illustrations and - 
literary matter, which will be presented from week to week, and 
our motto shall remain, onward and upward. 
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Sais’) tenes — We would call the attention of our readers to the 


toribers, as it will enable the publisher to give fimer vings, in every 
way to improve the Pictorial. e att a of publishing a 
pictorial in this coun has been undertaken a number of times, but 
eiways until Gleasoa t hold, and we are to that abun 


friends in Canada will remember that it 
necessary for us to pre-pay the United States postage on the 
papers we send them; and in subscribing for our paper, unless 
the postage is sent to us, in addition to the subscription, we are 


| Obliged to deduct the same from the money sent. The postage 


is one half cent on each paper—that is 26 cents for the year. 


| Srveurar Occurrence. nade second edition of the “ Mistletoe 
bough ” tragedy occurred, recently, in San Francisco, where a lit- 
tle Spanish girl disappeared, and, after being sought for in vain 
sere days, was accidentally found, by her agonized mother, 
dead in large clothes, chest, that fastened with spring lock! 


IN Bostox.—The vegietear 300 cer- 


1854. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


On the first of January next, “Gtzason’s Picroxtat” 
will commence its sizth volume, and will appear vastly improved 
in all respects, with a superb new heading, new type and dress 
throughout, and will be printed upon the finest paper. As the 
proprietor of the “ Pictorial” has the entire good-will 
of Barnum’s New York “Illustrated News,” and has merged that 
journal in the “ Pictorial,” the public will reap the advantage of 
this concentration of the strength of the two papers upon one, both 
in the artistic and literary departments. The same brilliant host 
of contributors and artists will be engaged on “‘ Gleason’s Pic- 
torial ” as heretofore, and a large addition is also made, to the 
corps, both in talent and number. The most liberal arrangements 
have been completed, and such as will enable the proprietor to 
produce by far the finest illustrated journal yet published, and 
much superior to the present issue of the paper. The columggof 
the “‘ Pictorial” will constantly be beautified by all that can please 
and instruct in art and nature, and its literary’ departilient will 
| fully sustain the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 

The pages of “ Gleason’s Pictorial” will contain views of every 
populous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and 
female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the 
birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, and will present in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It will contain 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—and forming a mammoth 
weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. : 

The terms of “ Gieason’s PicroriaL” for the year 1854 will 
remain as heretofore, viz:—I1 subscriber, one year, $3; 2 sub- 
scribers, one year, $5; 4, $9; 8, $16. 

One copy of “Tue Frac or ovr Union,” and one copy of 
“ Gieason’s Pictoriat,” one year, $4. 


MARRIAGES. 


ee, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Samuel F. Kezar to Miss Nancy H 


Rev. Stowe, Mr. Francie Coulliard to Mies Mane C. Whitney. 
At Milton by Rev. Mr. Teel, Mr. A. 2. Wright, of to Miss R. Au 
gusta Wentworth. 


ee ae ye. Mr. Barrister, Mr. Oliver Neal to Miss Mar- 
garet 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. William Magoun to Miss Elizabeth 
Bradley, of West Newbury. 
ty Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Joseph W. Mead to Miss Lydia 
‘elton 
At Marshfield, Mass., by Rev. O P. Mr. Thomas L Prouty, of 
Scituate, to Miss Marrion M. Sprague of Marshfield 
At Brattleboro’. Vt. by Rev. Mr. Deere. Mr John P. Stoddard, of Water- 
town, N Y. to Miss Linde ¥. Kathan, of Dumme 


DEATHS. 
thle Babert Q. Shaw. Hag. 


At West Cambridge, Mr. — Wright, 

At Brighton, Mrs. adah wife of Charies Fie, 3. 

At Newton Lower Falls, Mr. Joseph Foster, 64. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of Mr. Richard Tufts, 53. 
' At Gloucester, Hon. William Ferson, 79; Mr. Ignatius Rowe. 

At Shelburne, Capt. Walter Wells. 83. 

At Rockport Capt. Timothy A. Davis. 0; Mrs. Lucy yee 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Phebe R., wife of C R. Goodman, 34. 

At Brookiyn, N. ¥. Lyman Clapp of Pittsfield, Mass., 43. 

At New York, Rev. Thomas 8 Barrett, D. D., 60. 

At Deer Island, Me , Amasa Holden, a native of Mendon, Mass. . 79. 

At Clarke Co., Alabama, Andrew w Henshaw, Esq ; he was a uative of Lelces- - 
ter, Mass , and brother of the late Hon. David Henshaw, 70. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to prerent, in the most elegant and available 
fem, 6 weatie literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
to original tales, sketches and poems, by 
AMERICAN AUTRORS. 
the whole well spiced with 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate vings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current event in all pars ofthe word, sed of men and 


note in the ships one 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful taken from life, will also be given. with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
on fine satin-surface paper. with new and beautiful type, presenting 
n its mechanical execution an elegant rogue of art. It contains fifteen 
ane sixty-four inches, laches, giving t amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a mammo’ sixteen octavo pages. 
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ary One copy of the oF and one copy of Guzusox's 


RIAL, One year, for 
The Companion may be obtained at any of 


ugbout the country, and of newsmen, at cen/s per, 
"Published every Sarvapar, corner of Tremont and Bromfcld Streets, by 
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South Sts., Baltimore. 
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J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
Piace, New Orleans. 
Chesnut Streets, St Louis. 


THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchan: 
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_ 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
We shall commence our new volume with the opening chapters of « deeply ; 
entertaining story, entitled “The Russian Guardsman : a Tale of the Seas and : 
Bhores of the East ° 
4 Mystery Sol 
— 
| 
t success crown 8 efforts ¢ * Pictorial” tofore been : 
those who desire @ really beau teresting sheet to remit §3 to F. ; 
| @leason, Boston.— Livingston Republican. e 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THOUGHTS. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


No earthly good can lasting pleasure give! 

How swiftly speed the moments time doth lend ; 
The happiest and the wisest here that live, 

Weill know that all their joys must quickly end; 
The brightest hours on earth are fleeting ever, 
Nought love can bind but time will shortly sever. 


When fiesh is weak, and numerous foes are strong, 
How pants the soul for quiet and for rest! 
The innocent will often suffer wrong, 
The poor and helpless be the most opprest! _ 
Yet soon the grave their troubles here will end, 
And all the friendless find in death a friend. 


Remember that all earthly good must fade, 
And with its promise ne'er con'ented be; 
Powers rightly used a blessing may be made, 
But if abused, the sin will fall on thee; 
time improve for it will soon be past, 

live each day as if it were thy last. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LETTERS UPON EGYPT. 


No. VI. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Tue Nile is a noble stream. Taking its rise, we know not 
where, in the Abyssinian Mountains, it sweeps on a majestic 
stream, without any contributor for thirteen hundred miles, a yel- 
low, turbid, impetuous, ever-deepening, ever-changing stream, 
into the placid Mediterranean. Egypt is nothing but this river’s 
valley. Were the Nile to turn from its course, the country would 
be one vast tomb—nothing but a desert; an endless sheet of sand 
would spreri over the whole. The oases excepted—which are, 
very likely, supplied underground by this beautiful stream—all 
the vegetation of this gardén-land is confined to the river-banks. 
Many crops are raised, each season, of the most luxuriant kind, 
simply from the riches farnished to the soil by these rising waters. 
There is but one exception, and “thereby hangs a tale.” The 
sugar plantations, besides little mud canals bearing the precious 
Nile to every part of the field, are supplied with guano from the 
pigeon-villages. These are curious things. Mud towers of forty 
feet in height, stand together to the number say of half a hundred, 
each supplied with twigs for roosts, and earthern jars to collect 
the precious deposit. ! ere are crowds of the most favored crea- 
tures in the country—bountifully fed, in a perpetually pleasant 
climate, no one is allowed to catch, kill, or any way disturb them. 
With the silver in my hand; my mouth watering for the tempt- 
ing fare, money would not buy one. “They were the Pasha’s ;” 
and the poor peasants would starve sooner than touch them. On 
one occasion, a Scotch shawl-manufacturer presumed to fire 
among these favorites of fortune. At once an angry crowd rushed 
upon him, and he was evidently about to pay the penalty of his 
audacity, when his dragoman saved him by the ingenious false- 
hood that he was the governor’s dentist, and, therefore, to be tol- 
erated, as acting by authority. But it was always a pleasant 
sight to see the little innocents so happy ; and to know that no 
afver-suffering was to compensate for this tranquil, social joy. 
‘There is no people so kind to the domestic animals as the poor 
natives. An Arab’s affection for his horse is a proverb—but the 
camel, the buffalo, and the donkey share the general good will. 
They never fly from your steps, because they have. nothing to 
fear. They often share the people’s huts; little children are seen 
lying down playing with them ; very few are slaughtered for food ; 
and I believe Egypt was of old as it is now—the brute’s paradise. 

Bat the Nile was always a wonder for its regularity. Should 
it rise a few feet higher than its usual inundation, whole villages 
would perish by drowning ; should it come short by a single foot, 
whole districts would starve to death. And yet, ages upon ages, 
it has brought its annual contribution of fertility and blessedness. 
Beginning to rise in June,—probably from the sun’s melting the 
ice upon the lofty mountains,—it reaches its height in September, 
and subsides during our winter months. The father of history, 
er us it ws so in his time—that nineteen cubits | 
would be ® deluge, and t.velve cubits a famine; but that benefi- 
cent Osiris kept the inundation between these limits; and the se- 
cret of ite bounty was discovered by the distinguished naturalist, 
Ehrenburg. Not a drop of this water but is fall of animalculs ; 
yet it is such a favorite drink that the Sultan’s table has long been 
supplied with this popular beverage, at Constantinople. 

The only bridge upon the Mississippi of Egypt is called the 
Barrege, about nine miles below Cairo—a remarkable structure. 
Although composed entirely of bricks, and of very wide span, it 
is designed to serve as a dam, and turns aside a great part of the 
water to fertilize the adjacent fields. It seemed to us, as we ex- 
amined the structure along with one of its European engineers, 
that it was of very doubtful utility. The swift current it made 
was exceedingly dangerous to the rude boats, so rudely managed. 
In coming down, our own “ Dahabich ” was driven up against 
the government machines, committing no little mischief. And, 
whenever the sluice-gates shall be closed, it was generally be- 
lieved the whole bridge would be carried away by the pressure of a 
body of water fifiy feet deep. A vast deal of money has been ex- 
pended, many lives sacrificed, and the impressed peasants obliged 
to endare untold suffering in order to build up this monument of 
French foily. 

Fiere we had « double demonstration of the impunity of for- 


eigners in Egypt. Ai 
its anchorage at the - 
our national flag; sho 


+ ¢lad* official ordered our boat off from 
* mmment works. Dr. Smith pointed at 
“my cane in the fellow’s face, and we all 
looked as resolute as ..sible. His wrath melted away into de- 
manding a present, w .. h heals all wounds in this country. Fail- 
ing of that he left ust . take our own time and-seize the first fa- 
vorable breeze. And when, upon the return trip, we had, unin- 
tentionally, broken a dredging machine, a smart struggle liberated 
us from the officer’s hands and sent us on our way rejoicing. 

The Cataracts of the Nile are not what most people expect. 
They are merely rapids, and not at all dangerous, provided the 
ropes, by which your body is dragged up, one on either bank, are 
tolerably strong. The river is compressed into its narrowest bed 
between wild, jagged, picturesque rocks; and, as it twists about 
in the most fantastic way, these rude seamen pretend to be dread- 
fully frightened during the passage, and nervous ladies have the 
heroics, of course. One of our smallest river steamers would 
make nothing of it. But, then, where would the fuel be found, 
as the whole of Egypt furnishes neither a stick of wood nor a 
pound of coal? 

An ingenious device is employed at the sugar factories to keep 
up the fires that boil the cane, and convert the camel-bones into a 
purifying filter. A very stiff, wild grass grows, apparently for no 
purpose, along the desert on either side. But every day, and all 
day long, camels are coming up and boats arriving with loads of 
this halfeh to feed the furnace fires. It is the only place in the 
world, I think, where the “grass is cast into the oven ;” and it 
makes a very intense heat, amply sufficient for all the needs of 
the business. The manufactured article was of an excellent 
quality. One establishment, alone, employed five hundred men, 
and furnished over two million pounds of white sugar. No doubt 
the profit is immense, because labor is next to nothing, the cane 
easily raised and full of juice, and the Turks (especially the ladies 
of quality) excessively fond of sweetmeats. Next to smoking, 
eating of candies and preserves is the great business of the ha- 
rem. To ruin their teeth and disease their stomachs is as ra- 
tional an occupation as their unnatural confinement permits. 

Right opposite to Cairo is the lovely island of Roda; it is all a 
palace-garden. You land at the same steps where Moses is re- 
ported to have been saved in his h:cradle ; and, upon my 
second visit, ladies of rank were ing by the river-side, and I 
thought how natural it was for the Egyptian princess to have 
been passing that way when the abandoned infant floated by. 
Then, as now, it must have been the favorite resort of royalty, 
and the ladies of the palace, no doubt, often enjoyed the busy 
panorama of river-life beneath the shade of these fragrant or- 
chards ; amid flower-beds exquisite to the eye and delicious to 
every sense. At this point, in an open, stone cellar, the Nilome- 
ter is seen—a graduated column, telling by the degree it is sub- 
merged the prospects of the coming harvest. Every day, during 
the river’s rise, proclamation of its height is made in the streets 
of Cairo, and prayer offered for a special blessing in every 
mosque. And stories are told of those petitions being answered 
at times when the river had stayed its progress and began to go 
down ; but these reverent Turks have no such naughty anecdotes 
as that of the good woman who found her house leaking just after 
she had asked a Methodist minister to pray for rain. “Ah,” 
said she, “these Methodists always carry things so far; I might 
have known he would overdo the matter.” 

Though the ibis and the pelican remain, crocodiles are getting 
to be scarce along the river. The merciless rifle has taught them 
to keep away from Egypt. We saw not half-adozen in two 
months, and those were at a great distance, and were only startled 
from their sleep by our shot. The natives plunge into the water 
without any hesitation. At one shallow our boatmen waded half 
the afternoon, dragging the rope; at another, man after man 
jumped into the soft mud to the top of his shoulders, because we 
were aground. No matter if the weather was chilly and the labor 
excessive, they never appeared to make the slightest objection. 
And the credulity of the people was shown, not only in our sailors 
begging charms for a good voyage, but Dr. Smith once persuaded 
& party on shore that by looking through my spectacles they could 
see his hand on the opposite side of a block of stone; and we 
were several times called upon to give names to children—a good 
omen as it is thought. One’s heart bleeds to think in what a 
slavery they are kept by their task-masters. All the oppression 
recorded in Genesis seems passing before your eyes, anew; the 
whip is perpetually at work—not over the heads of slaves, but of 
professed freemen; they have often been worked to death, as in 
the Alexandria canal ; they are impressed by whole villages into 
the unpaid army or wretched navy. Nothing is their own, not 
even the fields that they till, or the meanest donkey which they 
drive. Such a hopeless bondage seems beyond belief in this nine- 
teenth century; and yet, though kicked about, insulted and 
wronged by every one, they are happy. Their wants are few and 
easily supplied ; they suffer neither from cold nor hunger; the 
finest climate and richest soil in the world prove friends, which 
the cruelty of conquerors and the csprice of tyrants cannot take 
away. 

The real slaves are rather a privileged set. We passed them 
repeatedly on the river, and always were saluted with a shout of 
laughter. Our European dress seemed to them perfectly ridicu- 
lous. But, brought away from some fighting, starving, settle- 
ment, they are certain of rising in the world. The females hope 
to be married to some nabob at Cairo or Damascus; the males 
expect to be the favored body-servants of the Pasha, or a rich 
merchant? They can lose nothing by the exchange ; their hopes 
are expressed in the eagerness with which they come forward to 
strangers in the bazaars, where they are kept. Their dread would 
be of being sent back to their native misery. . 


The African eunuch is, as he always has been, &* privileged 
character—the guardian of the seraglio, the only body-guard of 
the dame of quality. Always richly clothed) gnd fatly fed, 
whether mounted on the master’s best horse, or standing sentry 
within his gate, the whole power of the country i¥ sometimes 

lodged within his hands ; and his secret influence determines not’ 
only the peace of a single family, but the prosperity of # nation. 
Eunuchs are a necessary evil at the East—a temporary one, we 
must believe, for if that quarter of the world is ever to atise from 
its unutterable degradation ; from its shameless immorality ; from 
its abandoned effeminacy, this thockery of humanity must'cease. 
The harem doors must be thrown open ; woman mast be restored 
to her individuality, her purity, her equality.’ No more a toy of 
man she must be his companion; no more a seéreted slave she 
must shine as the star of society, the queen of civilization, the 
guardian-angel of youth! 


4 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THEY MISS THEE. ; 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


When the dew on the grass its pearl drops is shaking; 
When they wander forth to enjoy the sweet hour, ~~ 
When nature ehines out in her glorious power— 
To cull fresh flowers and breathe the pureair— 
But something is wanting— ah, thou art not there. _ 


They miss thee at evening—at twilight pale— 
When darkness throws o er them its sombre veil, 
When the drooping flowers hang their weary heads, . 
As if mourning the light, their nurse, the sun sheds— 
When they gather around their repast to sbare— 
But something is wanting—eh, thou art not there. 


They miss thee when circling the autumnal hearth, 
Where they merrily join in some artless mirth— 

As they list to the harp in its rich melody, 

Whose strings have so oft been touched by thee— 
They seem happy, and free from the stings of care— 
But something is wanting—eh, thou art not there. 


They miss thee each moment. and each passing day— 
Can they cease to forget thou art far away? 

Far away above ip the realms of bliss, 

In a brighter and better world than this— 

When they offer to Heaven a silent prayer— 

They are sad, though they know that thou art there. 


4 » 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
... The good are betier made by ill.—Rogers. 

. It is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of 
others —Publius Syrius. 

. A healthy old fellow, who is not « fool, is the happiest 
living 

. With the wicked, as with a bad dog, silence is more for- 
midable than noise —Demophilus. 

. No man ever offended his conscience, but first or last it 
was 2 sovenged upon him for it.—South. 

. I feel within me a peace above all earthly dignities, a still 
onl quiet conscience.—Shakspeare. 

.... Aman who cannot mind his own business is not fit to be 
trusted with the king’s.—Seville. 

. It is always easy to shut a book, but not quite so easy to 
get rid of a lettered coxcomb.— Colton. 

. Look well into thyself; there is a source which will al- 
ways spring up if thou wilt always search there.—Marcus Aurelius. 

. In all the sallies of badinage, a polite fool. shines; but 
in gravity he is as awkward as an elephant dispogting.— Zimmer- 
man. 

. Posthumous charities are the very essence of selfishness, 
hen “bequeathed by those who, when alive would part with 

Colton. 

..., God be thanked for books. “They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the, spiritual life of 
past ages. Books are the true levellers.— Channing. 

. Thou mayest as well expect to grow stronger by always 
cating, as wiser by always reading. Too much overcharges na- 
ture, and turns more into disease than nourishment.—Fuller. _ 

. True courage is cool and calm. The bravest of men 
have the least of a brutal bullying insolence; and in the very 
time of danger are found the most serene and free.— Shaftesbury. 

. It was a very proper answer to him who asked, why any 
man should be delighted with beauty ? 
none but a blind man could ask.— Clarendon. 

who adheres to a sect has something of its cant; the college air 
pursues the student ; and dry inhumanity him who herds with 
literary pedants.—Lavater. 

. In all the professions every one affects,« particular look 
eal cetenieti;ta order to appear what he wishes to be thought ; 
La Rochefoucauld. 

I do by no meats advise you to throw away your sisee;in 
yensechiig, like « dull antiquarian, the minute and unimportant 
parts of remote and fabulous times. Let blockheads read what 
blockheads wrote.— Chester field. 

..+. Nothing can be more touching than to béhold soft and 
tender female, who has been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treadin 
“paths of life, 
and supporter of ber husband in misfortune. — 


prosperous 
comforter 


— 
| \ 
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THE, FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
~ NEW VOLUME. 
“FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


bed. 


our paper has gone on year after year, prospering, until there has 
been nothing left for us to desire. ds of subscribers who 
commenced with the first number of the paper, are still on our 
. regular subscription list. This speaks volumes for its popularity, 
and the worthy charactcr of the paper. We have been successful 
beyond precedent,.as our immense circalation proves. 

On the first day of January next, we shall surprise our patrons 
and the public, by commencing the ninth volume of the Flag of 
our Union in-an entire new shape, with a new head, of a beautiful 
character, with new type, and, in short, new and bright, from top 
to toe. The fentof type, which has been expressly manufactured 
for the new paper, by the well known house of Phelps and Dalton, 
is of the most beautiful texture, clear and plain, and will enable 

Us to give a third more reading matter than we have heretofore done 
in the Flag, which will also contain eight pages instead of four, as 
at present. The paper on which it will be printed will also be far 
superior to anything we have ever yet used on the Flag, and, in 
short, as we have intimated above, every department of the paper 
will be vastly beautified and improved. : 

All of our old-and favorite cuntributers will be retained, and 
several new ones have already been engaged as regular assistants 
upon the colaitins of the paper. With all these improvements, 
we have still another agreeable item to add here; that old and 
long tried favorite; Eieutenant Murray, will commence, with the 
new volame, a'deeply interesting novelette, most decidedly, and 
without exception, the best story he has ever written, entitled 


THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: 


oR, 
LOVE AND NECROMANCY ; 


which will be splendidly illastrated by a number of engravings. 
This story will alone form a rare attraction for the new year. Its 
scenes are laid in the fairest of Italian cities, and in the most 
stirring period of history ; its characters are novel, and most at- 
tractive in delineation, and the plot is one of most unequalled 
originality. In short, this tale we look upon as the best one we 
have ever yet issned im the columns of the Flag, a conclusion in 
which all of our readers will join when they have read the story. 

Texms.—Two DOLLABS per annum. 

One copy of “Tae Frac or our Untox,” and one copy of 
“ Gueason’s Picroriay,” one year, $4. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

A few cloves added to ink will prevent its becoming mouldy, 
and impart an agreeable perfume. —— The odorous matter of 
flowers is inflammable, and arises from an essential oil. The 
flaxinella takes fire in hot evenings, by bringing a candle near its 
roots. ——— A book has been published in London, the sole object 
of which is to prove that Nelson and Wellington were descended 
from Edward 1., king of England. —— “The President,” says a 
Washington correspondent, “ is looking fresh and vigorous again. 
I saw him on Sunday at Mr. Sunderland’s church, both at morn 
ing and evening service.” —— Fisher, who was tried in Tappahan- 
nock, Va., for shooting Dr. Warren, has been acquitted, on the 
plea of insanity. —— A negro, once the property of Blennerhas- 
set, is now living on the plantation of Captain Scott, near Jef- 
ferson, Texas. He was on Blennerhasset Island when the militia 
were sent there to arrest his master, and he remembers the incident 
well. —— The proportion of Catholic churches to Protestant, in 
the United States, is one to thirty two —— Locomotive manufac- 
turing is carried on extensively at Cincinnati. In one establish- 
ment, Mr Herkness’, one hundred have been manufactured in the 
last five years. —— There are only 30,000 Indians in all Nebras- 
ka, and 7000 of them are partly civilized. —— At New Orleans, 
lately, William Patton, a merchant, shot William Turnbull, a 
tobacco inspector, dead in the street, on account of family diffi- 
culties. —— In Wisconsin, the school lands are, at this moment, 
worth ten millions of dollars. —— The whaling ship, Citizen, of 
New Bedford; tas been lost in the Arctic Ocean. A portion of 
her crew were saved after terrible sufferings. —— Every honest 
and intelligent person, we will venture to say, is in favor of the 
aniforming 6f police, which will make it imperative for them to 
do their daty; ind eschew all shirking places and vicious haunts, 
on fear of éxposure. —— From the manner in which the musk- 
tats are fortifying their habitations, the Canadian Indians predict 
a hard wiater.—— The fine dressing combs, which are to be 
found on the toilet tables of the ladies, often contain forty teeth 
in the space of'an inch. They are cut by fine circular saws, which 
revolve 5000 times in a minute. 


Posrroxine people of Colchester, Ct., 
in town meeting’ in 1705, postponed the appointed day for Thanks- 
giving one. because a sufficient supply of molasses could not 

time for the occasion. A similar case of postpone- 
ment occurred in Newbury, N. H., soon after the settlement of 
that town ; first, because they did not hear of the appointment in 
’ time, and also because there was a short supply of molasses. 


PursonaL—Oliver Wendell Holmes has been engaged by the 
. Smithsonian Institute, to repeat his lectures on Poetry, as one 
of the regular series of lectures to the Institution this winter. 


& Tour.—Charles Dickens is now on a walking 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Lewis A. Emery, a spirit medium, committed suicide 
at Berkshire, N. Y., 

The sugar crops of the Louisiana plantations are remarkably 
good this season. 

The Virginia Sentinel says the scarlet fever is prevailing to an 
alarming extent in Fanquier county. 

It is said that the number of prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary 
is greater now than ever before, and fast increasing. 

If all the freight cars upon the New York Central Railroad 
train, that train would be twenty-six miles 

ng. 

The cotton factories in Alleghany, Pa , have all re-commenced 
operations, and are now in full headway under the eleven hour 
system 

The total tonnage of the United States exceeds 3,000,000 tons. 
New York has the largest tonnage, Boston the second, and New 
Bedford the third 

Hudson, the British “ Railway King,” alias swindler, after all 
the changes of fortune to which he has been subjected, is said to 
be worth $1,250,000. . 

The earliest 2 of gas light, on an extensive scale, was 
at Manchester, England, an apparatus was made for light- 
ing a cotton mill in 1804. 

The New York Herald says that the losses on fancy stocks, in 
that city, within the last three months, have not been less than 
three millions of dollars. 

The iron pavement, in Court Street, Boston, appears to stand 
the test very well, and the occu of stores and offices speak 
in the highest terms of its superiority over stone pavement. 

A company has been incorporated, in Indiana, to construct a 
ship canal around the Falls of the Ohio, opposite Louisville, and 
$300,000 have been subscribed in that State. 

The annual income of each person in En; is twenty-two 
cents a day ; in Ireland, eight; in France, f ; while in our 
most industrious States it is thirty ; and, taking the whole nation, 
seventeen. 

The rail car making business of the United States is said to in- 
volve $5,000,000 capital, giving employment to several thousand 
men, and producing a value in property, estimated at $17,000,000 
per annum. 

Asa Hoxie, of oe Me , died from while on his 
way home from Hallowell, on Thursday last. He was intoxicated, 
oa seated himself by the roadside, where he remained over 
night, and was found dead in the morning. 

A gun for duck shooting has been. imported from England 
a gentleman of Baltimore. This handy little plaything is onl 
eight feet in the barrel, five feet in the stock, one foot and a 
around the breech, and an inch and a half across the muzzle. 
says the Baltimore Times. 

“So long,” says Blackwood, “as a freedom of choice is al- 
lowed to the people, or a moral compulsion is only exercised 
over them, there is little fear of their becoming generally addicted 
to opium. Prohibit the use of fermented liquors by law, and we 
may hope to increase largely the consumers of this drug.” 


by 


Foreign Items. 


The Austrians have 40,000 men spread along the frontier. 

The Turks have 200 gunboats on the Danube. The Russians 
about half that number. 

The King of Persia has several titles. He is called ‘‘ The 
Branch of Honor,” “ The Mirror of Virtue,” and “The Rose of 
Delight.” 

A small Turkish squadron is cruising in the Black Sea. Two 
British and two French line-of-battle ships are lying off Therapia 
for the present. 

The Turks have guns at the fortress of the Dardanelles which 
carry granite shot of 800 pounds weight, which require a charge 
of powder of 110 pounds. 

It was currently rumored in London, at the last sailing, that 
Lord Aberdeen would shortly resign from the British Cabinet, to 
give place to a more warlike one. 

Halevy’s new opera, Le Nabob, is said to contain a 
song, a sneezing duet, a smoking trio, a violin solo, in imitation 
of a base voice, a barking chorus, and a bagpipe chorus. 

The Turks, in alliance with the Circassians, and having as 
auxiliaries many tried soldiers of Hungary, have a force in Asia 
that gives the Russians enough to do to hold their own. 

As a proof of the utility of exhibitions, it is stated that since 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, French lamps, of a kind then ex- 
hibited, have been sold in England to the amount of one million 
of dollars. 

The deer-stalking season in Scotland has been a remarkably suc 
cessful one this year. One gentleman, the Duke of Leeds, is re- 
— to have ches onggaty-cight stags since the first of Septem- 

r. 


The Austrians, unable to get a loan from England, have suc- 
ceeded in borrowing eight million pounds from the Imperial Bank 
at St. Petersburg. Austria is now not only politically but even 
financially dependent upon the Czar. 

The Russians have a fleet of about thirty henry ships in the 
Black Sea. The Turks have a fleet of about equal strength, and 
under the command of an Englishman (Admiral Slade), part 
before Constantinople, and part in the Black Sea. 

It is said that when the emperor of Russia refused the cushion 
at Olmutz, to kneel on at the religious service, he said, “‘I am 
dust like other men, and I shall return to dust. Before God and 
the Church all men are equal.” 

_ The distinguished Hungarian officers, Dembinski and Klapka, 

who fought so nobly for the independence of their country, now 

have the command of 20,000 men in the camp of Omar Pasha. 

There are other foreign officers of distinction in his staff, mostly 
gees from Russian and Austrian oppression. 

Newall’s Railway Break is attracting great attention in Eng- 

. Two trains at equal s (40 miles an hour) were tried ; 
thé @me was brought to a stand by a single person, with the new 
apparatus, in 138 yards ; while the other, the old break, ran 
800 yards before it was stopped by the exertions of two persons. 

A “ Ragged Church” has been projected for Spitalfields. It 
seems the poorest people in that ac tell their pastors that 
their want of decent clothes prevents them from going to the reg- 


ular churches! So a spetvial church for Christians is to 
be built. Five red pounds have been 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... There is a self-imposed privacy, less easily invaded than 
convent walls.—H. 7. Tuckerman 

.-.. Aman is, I , but of a second-rate order whose 
genius is not immeasurably above his works.— Bulwer. 


..-. I love a friendship that flatters itself in the sharpness and 
vigor of its communications.— Montaigne. 

.... The most sure method of subjecting yourself to he de- 
ceived, is to consider yourself more cunning than others.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 


.-.. Nothing can embellish a beautifal face more than a nar- 
row band that indicates a small wound drawn crosswise over the 
brow.— Jean Paul. 

. «+ It is a great happiness to get off, without injury and heart- 
burning, from one who has had the ill luck to be served by lo 
It is a very onerous husiness, this of being served, and the 
naturally wishes to give you a slap.—R. W. Emerson. 

.... The water lily, in the midst of waters, opens its leaves 
and expands its petals, at the first pattering of the shower, and 
rejoices in the rain-drops with a quicker sympathy than the 
packed shrubs in the sandy desert. Coleridge. 

.... We may observe in humorous authors that the faults they 
chiefly ridicule have often a likeness in themselves. Cervantes 
had much of the knight-errant in him ; Sir George Etherege was 
unconsciously the Fopling Flutter of his own satire ; Goldsmith 
was the same hero to chambermaids, and coward to ladies that 
he has immortalized in his charming comedy ; and the antiquarian 
‘frivolities of Jonathan Oldbuck, had their resemblance in Jona- 


than Oldbuck’s creator.— Bulwer 


Joker's Budget. 


A young lady vocalist, being much alarmed during a rehearsal, 
declared she trembled so she could not “ shake.” 

The young woman that was Jost in thought, after wandering in 
her own mind, found herself at last in her lover’s arms. 

Of all the “tricks upon travellers ” whieh are practised at our 
hotels, by all accounts decidedly the most deceitful are the bottle- 
tricks.— Punch. 

A young man told his friend that he dreamed that he struck 
his foot against a sharp nail. ‘‘ Why, then, do you sleep without 
your shoes ?” was the reply. . 

Punch defines a Court House as the place where a penny’s 
worth of justice is purchased with a shilling’s worth of law. There 
is only one thing less profitable than suing people, and that is 
going their security. 

“*T can assure you,” said A., softly and persuasively, “ there is 
not an entire headache in the whole bottle.” “Not an entire 
headache, perhaps,” answered B., knowingly, “for all the head- 
aches in it may be splitting ones.” 

The last dog story is from Fayetteville, Arkansas, where a 


farmer’s dog has been detected in going m at night 
and biting one of the hogs till he gets 
down in warm place and goes to sleep. 


“ Will you take the life of Pierce, or Gen. Scott this morning, 
madam ?” said a newsboy to our good aunt Betsey. ‘No, my 
lad,” she replied. ‘They may live to the ends of their days for 
me—lI’ve nothin’ agin ’em.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES I, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., and IV. of the Prcronta Daawive Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges aud back aud iliumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 3 
series of pom of between Four aND Five Hunpred Pagss Bach, and each 
Volume containing nearly Taovusaxp vines of Men, Manners. and 
current Events ail over the world: of Scenery in ati parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villeges; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of ..n infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLowinep AND INDEXES of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and formin, very briiliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrati rs, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of oviginal Tales, Sketcues, Poems, and Noveiettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current New Kecord of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegan series for future reference and present enjoy- 
Rent, both in regard to Reading Matter ard Jliustrations 

For sale at the Pub ication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, +3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $; 00, and tour volumes *§ 0 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, 
nal tales, written expressiy for the paper. 

ques it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, . 


‘A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as te 
t Sh), 


P t of intelligence. ape 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every is under the mosé 
finished and perfect system that experiencecan suggest, forming am 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the ¢ eiveulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper im 


One copy of the Frae or ove Usron, and one copy of Gizason’s Picroriat 
94 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained 1t any of the newspaper depots in the United -* 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


NEW ENGLAND CHRISTMAS HOME SCENES, AND CHRISTMAS 


To make sacred the day of the birth of the Saviour, a feast was | 
established, in memory of this event, in the 4th century. In the 
5th centary, the Western church ordered it to be celebrated for | 
ever g the day of the old Roman feast of the birth of Sol, on | 
the 25th of December, though no information 1 ting the day 
of Christ’s birth existed. In the East, Christmas was’ celebrated 


on the 6th of January. From the gospel of St. Luke, it was 

known that Christ was born during the night, and therefore divine 

service was performed in the night of December 24—25, from 

which circumstance Christmas is called, in German, Weihnachten, 

i. e. Holy or Consecrated Night. The church of England cele- 

| brates this feast, as do most of the Europeon protestants. All over 


END OF VOLUME V. 


GAMES. 


« 


the world, Christmas is heralded as at occasion for mutual good 
feeling, reunions, family —e and the exercise of Pp 
charities so blessed in the sight of Heaven. Let us close our re- 
marks then,—and, at the same time, complete the record of the ©T7 
Firta Votume of our paper,—by wishing the readers of the 


Pictorial,” one and all, a CuristTmas! 
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